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A NEWSPAPER OF WORKING CLASS STRUGGLE 


by John Cleveland 

How do you -strike a 
service industry? The battle 
for a first contract by the 
library, clerical and techni- 
cal workers at Simon Fraser 
University (SFU) has 
brought this question into 
focus once again. 

On the positive side, tens 
of thousands of mostly 
white collar service workers 
have been unionized in the 
last few years, especially 
in the public sector. The 
Canadian Labour Congress’ 
charter outfit, the Associa- 
tion of Clerical and Techni- 
cal Employees (ACTE), has 
by and large failed to 
organize unorganized cleri- 
cal and commercial workers 
in the private sector. But 
independent Canadian un- 


ions. led. by women, have z 


provinctal government so- 
cial services into the Asso- 
ciation of University and 
College Employees (AUCE) 
and the Service, Office and 
Retail Workers Union of 
Canada (SORWUC). SOR- 
WUC is preparing the 
ground, with the active 
support of AUCE, for a 
massive campaign to union- 
ize the private service 
industry. 

Earlier attempts by some 
of the activists in these two 
unions to organize restaur- 
ant workers at Denny’s and 
Smitty’s Pancake House, 
although they met short 
term defeat due in large 
part to inexperience and 
the sectarian refusal of CLC 
affiliated union leaders to 
support workers outside the 
American union dominated 
‘‘house of labour”, were an 
important source of exper- 
tence for the later AUCE 
and SORWUC unionization 
drives. On the negative 
side, the recent public 
service strikes involving 
rail, post office and federal 
government technical and 
maintenance workers met 
Short term defeat. 

The difference between 
victory and defeat has been 
determined by which side 
the government, by its 
direct intervention, chose 
to favour. In most cases, 
the outcome has not been 
the result of a battle 
already won or lost against 
the employer on the picket 
line, as has been the case in 
many industrial strikes. But 
the outcome was determin- 


strike a ; 
service industry |. 


Rte” 


you 


ed by political factors only 
indirectly related to the 
particular service industry 
conflict. 

The NDP government 
moved into the strike of 
B.C. ferry service workers, 
before it had really taken 
full effect, to grant a 
relatively good contract. 
This probably was dictated 
by the desire to isolate the 
more experienced and mili- 
tant blue collar service 
workers from the rest of the 
government employees. It 
also was important in fixing 
up the NDP’s sagging pro- 
labour image, after what 
they did to the IWA and 
firemen. 

The federai Liberal gov- 
ernment used back-io-work 
legislation and the coilabor- 


ation of a bankrupt busi- 


defeat the 
office. and PSAC strikes. 
the leaders of these unions 
have developed a stgategy 
of rotating strikes baged on 
the inevitability of gi¥ing in 
to government interyention 
and defeatism abouf being 
able to win over t6 active 


solidarity the consumers of 


services as worke#s. .Even 
rotating strikes largely 
were attempts to channel 
and  head-off pressures 
from the rank and file for a 
full scale stake. These 
pressures wer expressed 
in the local wWalkouts. and 
slowdowns of airport fire- 
men and. Montreakepéstal 
workers; nd “the rail 
operator's work-to-rule, 
bookoffs and dues strikes. 

The only real battles 
‘fought™ by these union 
leaders Were battles of 
words in the press and at 
the negotiating table. The 
result has been frustrating 
for the members of those 
unions who felt like pawns 
being used in a chess 
game, or more accurately, 
like spectators to a display 
of shadow boxing where 
there was no apparent 
means of hurting the 
employer directly. Instead, 
it was a matter of waiting 
until things were ‘worked 
out’ by government inter- 
vention, pro or con. 

The employers in B.C. 
and Canada generally, with 
a little help from their 
friends in government cir- 
cles, have taken advantage 
of this situation to launch a 
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Vancouver posties troubled by — 
gov't pressure, union capitulation 


by Kay Teschke 

In mid-January when the 
Letter Carriers Union of 
Canada (LCUC) was once 
again legally certified as 
the bargaining agent for 
the outside workers in the 
Post Office, the union’s 
National Executive and 
bargaining team promised 
the quickest possible nego- 
tiations to make up for the 
certification delay. 

They also asked for a pre- 
negotiations strike mandate 
to pressure Treasury Board 
for money demands of 
$2.50 per hour over a one 
year contract, plus a COLA 
clause. These demands 
were to regain the purcha- 
sing power lost by letter 
carriers through the last 
three years’ inflation. They 
received a vigorous 89% 
support from the member- 
ship across the country. 

At the end of April the 
negotiating team claimed to 
have come to an acceptable 
settlement with the Treas- 
ury Board based roughly on 
the terms of a conciliation 
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Over 50,000 American 


workers demonstrated in 
Washington on April 26. 
Billed as a ‘‘Rally for 
Jobs’’, the demonstration 
was sponsored by the 
Industrial Union Depart- 
ment (IUD) of the AFLCIO. 

But it was the rank-and- 
file worker, faced with the 
burden of American capit- 
worst economic 
crisis since the 1930’s, who 
pushed for action. Mem- 
bers of the American 
Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees 
for the New York - New 
Jersey area were central in 
prodding the IUD to call the 
rally. The®largest contin- 
gent, mainly black and 
Latin workers, was mobil- 
ized by the east coast locals 
of the Drug and Hospital 
Workers Union. 

George Meany, AFL-CIO 
president, opposed the 
rally and refused an invita- 
tion to speak. Many union 
officials made little effort to 
notify their membership or 
help bring them to Wash- 
ington. 

Nonetheless it was the 


largest workers protest in — 


decades. And it did not go 
according to the plans of 
the trade union ‘‘leaders’”’ 
and their Democratic Party 
political friends. 

The rally was held in 
Robert Kennedy stadium 
and the workers, employed 
and unemployed, were 
supposed to sit and listen to 
the speeches. Instead they 
‘‘wildcatted”’. 


report released a month 
before. | 

It was immediately ob- 
vious who had backed down 
the most from their original 
position. The proposed 
contract would run for a 
lengthy 2⁄2 years (starting 
Dec. 31/74). By the end of 
this time the letter carriers 
would get a total increase of 
only $1.70/hour (about one- 
quarter of the original 
LCUC demand). It provided 
a modified COLA clause to 
begin only in January 1976, 
a retroactive pay settlement 
which does not account for 
overtime worked during the 
period, and little significant 
change in fringe benefits. 
Needless to say, more 
political issues such as junk 
mail, lack of freedom to 
negotiate on the pension 
plan, and the Public Service 
Staff Relations Act itself 
had been put aside. 

While the proposed set- 
tlement falls far short of the 
original aggressive de- 
mands, the current mood of 
the Vancouver letter car- 


: aa =a pe ee: 
Walter Burke, secretary- 
treasurer of the Steel- 
workers, was midway 


through reading the speech 


of his union president, I.W. . 


Abel (who couldn't be 
present because of a death 
in the family) when a man 
in his mid-thirties ran onto 
the playing field with a 
picket sign. He was hustled 
off by security guards. 
Then a young woman 
entered the field, where the 
speakers platform was set 
up. Her sign read ‘Stop 
exporting our jobs’’. The 
guards had ‘trouble catch- 
ing her. 

But the real rush from 
the stands came when 
Senator and former Vice- 
President Hubert Humph- 
rey began to speak. The 
sound system picked up the 
demonstrators’ chant of 
“We want jobs”. Soon 
there were so many on the 
field that Humphrey could- 
n’t be heard. Other speak- 
ers tried to persuade 


workers to return to their 


. Instead more came 
onto the field until there 
were 2,000. 

So the IUD just ended the 
rally, a bare hour after it 
had started. The chief 
organizer bitterly commen- 
ted: We should’ve had a 
thousand cops, that’s what 
went wrong.” 

An auto worker from 
New Jersey explained the 
bureaucrats’ behaviour this 
way: “‘It’s just like our 
union meetings. Whenever 
something started to hap- 
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riers does not reflect the 
original (89%) willingness 
to strike. One of the 
reasons for this is that 
Bryce Mackasey and the 
Treasury Board ‘have wag- 
ed a seemingly effective 
campaign to publicize the 
idea that wage demands 
are the cause of inflation 
and work stoppages the 
basis of economic disaster. 

The government has also 
shown public service sector 
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pen, they’d adjourn it. — 
One woman worker ex- 
plained her action. ‘‘As 
soon as it happened, as 
soon as Hubert Humphrey 
came on, I went right onto 
the field. I didn’t come here 
to.listen to a politician try to 


get votes. Sitting in that. 


stadium, I felt trapped, like 
a captive audience. That 
isn’t what union members 
should do. They should be 
out doing.” 

Though there were dif- 
ferences among the work- 
ers about the correctness of 
the spontaneous protest, it 
once more clearly demon- 


Reactionaries die. 


How ny times can 
the same peson die? Only 
once, obviously. But how 
many times can a news- 
paper repeat it? If.1t’s the 
Vancouver Sun... ) 


On April 19th the Some 
banner, front-page head- 


line was ‘“Top Cambodians 
said beheaded”. 
thought that was curtains 
for them, then you didn’t 
catch the third last para- 
graph of a page 9 story two 
days later in the Sun. 
Buried here was the report 
that the same ““beheaded’”’ 
leaders of the former 
CIA-installed regime were, 
in fact, alive in Cambodia. 

But if at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again. The 
Sun killed the Cambodian 
traitors for the second time 


If you 
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workers that they won't 


submit to pressure. They 


outlasted the mint workers 
seven week strike forcing 
them to accept binding 
arbitration. They are prose- 
cuting work stoppages by 
designated essential ser- 
vices and those illegally 
refusing to cross picket 
lines (in the PSAC GTL 
strike). They have suspend- 
ed and fired ‘‘militant’’ 
workers in the Post Office 
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Washington ‘We want jobs’ rally 


= 


= strated the widening gap 


between rank-and-file wo- 
rkers and their trade union 
and political “‘leaders’’. 

As oe middle-aged car- 
penter from Pittsburgh put 
it: “I came to the rally to 
fight for jobs, to tell the 
government and the big 
corporations and our labour 
leaders how we feel. This 
ought to demonstrate to the 


eakers on the stand that 


‘workers are-desperate, they 
need jobs now.” 


i 
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on May 9, again in a front 
page story. 


A nch surgeon, who 
worked in Cambodia, is 
quoted with authority. 


‘Sirik Matak and Long 
Boret were shot at the 


\ Sporting Club of Phnom 


f Penh, opposite the Phnom 


Hotel.” Furthermore, the 
same doctor ‘‘also said he 
had seen 300 bodies with 
throats cut in the capital’s 
central -market’’. That wo- 
uld be an atrocity. And, 
after all, seeing is believ- 
ing. If you see it, that is. 
One day later in the Sun 
-- of course not on the front 
page -- there is quite a 
different story from the 
same good doctor. He now 
is quoted admitting he had 
‘‘never seen all of that’’. 
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in Montreal, and used their 
ultimate weapon (the one 
most feared by pessimistic 
letter carriers -- legislating 
Quebec longshoremen back 
to work). As a result the 
atmosphere in the Van- 
couver post office is confus- 
ed and demoralized. A 
significant number of peo- 


ple, although dissatisfied ` 


with the proposed contract 
settlement, now believe 
that strike action will not 
succeed. 

This demonstration of 
power by the federal 
government could not by 
itself demoralize the letter 
carriers. Courageous lead- 
ership would have great 
support. But the national 
LCUC leadership has sim- 
ply backed down from its 
professed committments 
and accepted a proposal 
which leaves letter carriers 
victims of the last 3 years’ 
inflation with no hope of 


recuperation for at least 


another two years. In a 
nationwide bargaining unit 
effective leadership is nec- 
essary for a successful fight 
against the government. 
The unwillingness of the 
LCUC executive to support 
strike action for a reason- 
able contract severely 
weakens the possibility of 
winning a strike even if one 
is voted by the member- 
ship. 

In Montreal the local 
leader Morissette united 
the membership in a strike 
for a better contract and 
against recent suspensions. 
The premature strike action 
brought reprisal by the 
National Executive in the 
form of a trusteeship. 


n mitir 


contract. A meeting for 
local. leaders to achieve a 
counter proposal before the 
strike vote is taken has 
been called in Montreal for 
Saturday May 10th. If some 
of the larger local leader- 
ships as well as Montreal 
will support rejection of the 
proposed settlement there 
will still be the basis for an 
organized and successful 
fight. After a frustrating 
and uninformed three week 
wait, the exact contract 
proposal should be present- 
ed to the membership in 
the week of May 12-16. 


The report continues: ‘“‘He 
said word of the deaths of 
Long Boret and Prince Sirik 


and the central market 
massacres were second- 
hand.” 


And in the last sentence 
of this small report we find 
that, according to the 
French news agency based 
in Thailand, ‘‘no account of 
Khmer Rouge atrocities 
had been confirmed.”’ 

Undoubtedly the Sun 
won't allow itself to be 
swayed by this small, 
incidental fact, from its 
demonstrated dedication to 
‘‘objective’’ reporting. 

We can look forward to 
reading still more ‘‘atrocity 
stories”. 


M.B. 
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Mother’s Day march calls for 


1975 was 
‘‘International Women’s 
Year” by the United 
Nations. It is now one-third 
over -- what has it meant 
for Canadian women? 

About 200 women march- 
ed up Granville St. on 
Sunday May 11, supposed- 
ly Mother’s Day, to protest 
discrimination and lack of 
action by the governments 
in Canada. The sky was 
filled with red balloons with 
children bouncing along on 
the ends and placards, 
‘‘Abortion-a woman’s right 
to choose’’, ‘‘Equal pay for 
work of equal value”, 
‘‘Daycare’’. The marchers 
arrived at the Courthouse 
to the sounds of highly 
amplified women’s music. 


After dancing and music, 
there were speeches from a 
wide range of women’s 
groups in the city. Kate 
Swann, chairperson of the 
Standing Committee of 
B.C. Federation of Women 
first introduced Jean Rands 
who spoke on problems 
faced by working women. 

She called on women to 
organize into their own 
unions to fight inequalities. 
She mentioned that in 2'% 
years the number of work- 
ing women in B.C. has 


proclaimed 


increased from 250,000 to. 


female and male wages 
have widened. This, she 
Said, was because women’s 
work skills are not recogniz- 
ed, and because only one 
out of every four of these 
women are in a union. She 
attacked the government 
for its continuing discrimin- 
ation against women. ‘‘Not 
only does the government 
pass laws affecting women, 
but they employ large 
numbers of them, and rely 
on women as a source of 
cheap labour.’’ She used as 
an example daycare work- 
ers in this province who 
receive $500/month. 

She stressed the impor- 
tance of unions such as 
AUCE and SORWUC which 
are laying important found- 
ations for working women 
everywhere. Right now, 
AUCE at SFU needs the 
support of all women in its 
struggle against an obstin- 
ate administration. 

Then Ann Daskal spoke 
on women and the institu- 
tion of marriage. ‘‘The laws 
have been written to rectify 
the situation in the 1800’s 
where a married couple was 
seen as only one person and 
that person was the hus- 
band. The wife had no fin- 
ancial independence. Even 
money she herself earned 


belonged to the husband. - 


The existing laws see a 
married couple as financial 
strangers. The wife is 
allowed to enter into 
contracts and to deal with 
the property she brings into 
the marriage. But this 
doesn’t take into account 


pD Otween ' 


the value of the work done 
by a spouse inside the 
home and raising children. 


‘It has led to situations 
like the one 
where the Supreme Court 
has turned down a claim by 
Barbara Ann Fiedler to half 
of a 1000 acre farm. It was 
purchased during her 22 
year marriage and she 
contributed $51,000 from 
her teaching salary. Hope- 


fully we can put an end to 


archaic laws that allow this 
to happen. Laws which 
encourage 
women (no matter what 
their contribution or res- 
ponsibility) as dependents, 
unequal partners in pater- 
nally styled relationships.” 

Law Reform Commis- 
sions of Canada and most of 
the provinces have been 
studying the marriage laws 
and suggesting changes to 
them, she said. One pro- 
posal which would desig- 
nate any property acquired 
during marriage to be 
jointly owned has been read 
in the legislature. But, she 
added, unless we demand 
to see it and be able to talk 
about it, and send in our 
responses, it is unlikely 
that we will hear of it 
again. 


eo ea F y 5DU 
next, primarily on abortion. 
"Women are the victims of 
ambiguity in the abortion 
law,” she said. “‘It permits 
abortion if the pregnancy is 
detrimental to the women’s 
life or health. But health is 
not defined. We are all 
victims of the ambiguity of 
the law. It can and is 
interpreted to the detri- 
ment of Canadian women.’’ 
She read a letter of support 
from the Dr. Morgentaler 
Defence Committee to the 
rally, and remarked that 
the federal government has 


demonstrated its contempt 
for women by jailing Dr. > 
Morgentaler for performing 


abortions. 


Gloria Greenfield, of the 


Vancouver Women’s Book- 
store, 
from a woman who works 


for Rape Relief. She de- 


manded an end to = 
interrogation of women in 
court, where their past 
moral and sexual history 
can be used against them. 
“The alleged rapist may 
have a past history of 
sexual offences, but these 


woman's credibility should 
not be judged by her 
marital history, divorce 
history, or general reputa- 
tion for promiscuity, non- 
chastity, or sexual mores 
contrary to community 
standards. These should be 
inadmissable in a court of 
Jaw.” 

Ellen Frank, who works 
with Childcare Federation, 
said ‘‘In the 


in Alberta 


the view of. 


read a statement” 


_ the farmer 


area of | 
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daycare, women want a 
viable alternative instead of 
a second-rate substitute.” 
She went on to stress the 
need for working together 
to. accomplish this goal. 
One woman alone can 
scream and never be heard. 
Together we can accom- 
plish a lot more. She cited 
the example of the recent 
demonstration in Victoria 
by parents, children and 
daycare workers for better 
quality daycare and in 
particular a return of the 
hot lunch program. She 
went on to demand ‘‘day- 
care for our children while 
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for | farmers 


by J.W. Warnock — 


On April 21 and 22 B.C. 
members of the National 
Farmers Union (NFU) met 
with the Minister of Agri- 
culture, David Stupich, the 
Premier and ‘the NDP 
caucus in the legislature. 
The NFU - representatives 
asked the NDP government 
to introduce legislation to 
permit farmers to bargain 
collectively with all agri- 
business interests, both in 
the farm supply area and in 
the food marketing and 
processing area. Their pro- 
posal was flatly rejected by 
Mr. Stupich as being 
contrary to his policy 


- direction. 


The agriculture policy of 
the NDP government has 
been developed by Stupich, 
the top bureaucrats in the 
B.C. Dept. of ‘Agriculture, 
and the B.C. Federation of 
Agriculture, -with little- 
pressure or influence from 


a 


i outside interests. The pol- 
are not legally relevant to | 
the present charge. The — 


icy has two basic pillars: 1) 
support for the existence of 
marketing boards (with 
various degrees of power), 
and 2) government subsidy 
through the Farm Income 
Assurance Program. The 
NFU finds these policies 
inadequate as they do not 
provide the farmer with 
prices which keep up with 
farm supply costs and place 
in a weak 
position, dependent on a 
benevolent government. 


they are still children’’. 
Ellen Frank’s statements 
on childcare were received 
with much enthusiasm. 
Jeanine Mitchell, of the 
Women’s Bookstore, high- 
lighted the government’s 
contempt for Canadian 
women, in contrast with its 
flashy International Wo- 
men’s Year campaign. 
“Otto Lang in late 1973 
said that in the next session 
there would be many bills 
presented dealing with 
women’s rights. Well, we 
are one-third of the way 


through IWY and there has 
been no legislation since — 


THE NFU POLICY 


In ‘contrast, the NFU 
feels that the only way the 
farmer can protect his or 
her position within the 
private enterprise system is 
through collective bargain- 
ing. This has been relatively 
successful in England, 
where all farmers belong to 
one organization (also call- 
ed the National Farmers 
Union), and their collective 
power has helped to keep 
more farmers on the land. 
In Canada, the cost-price 
Squeeze drives thousands 
of farmers off the land 
every year. 

Politically, the NDP’s 
strategy seems ironic. The 
B.C. Federation of Agri- 
culture has traditionally 
been closely linked to the 
Social Credit and Conserva- 
tive parties. Very few of 
their supporters vote NDP. 
Like the federal organiza- 
tion, the B.C. Fed tends to 
represent the interests of 
the larger farmers. In the 
policy area, the agriculture 
federations argue that 
farmers and agri-business 
have the same interests and 
both are represented in 
their organizations in every 
province. 

In contrast, the NFU 
opposes monopolies and 
foreign ownership and con- 
trol of Canada. Many of its 
members have been active 


his statement and all we © 


have received has been 9 
cents per woman in Canada 


from the federal budget for 


IWY.” Ms. Mitchell re- 
minded us of the suffraget- 
tes who battled for the vote. 
“They went on hunger 
strikes in jail, and you know 
something, they never 

mentioned in our school 
books was the reason they 
ended up in jail -- breaking 
windows and fire-bombing. 


With a. heritage like that 


I’m sure we can come up 
with strong tactics to win 


our demands.’’ 


supporters of the NDP. 
They have argued that 
farmers, a declining per 
centage of the labour force 
and with less and less 
political influence, must 
form an alliance with labour 
against business exploita- 
tion. They have regularly 
refused to join the crusade 
against labour by _ the 
federations of agriculture, 
and have refused to de- 
nounce strikers for fighting 
for their rights and decent 
wages. 


THE CATTLE QUESTION 

As an example of current 
policy, Stupich is now 
moving to include the 
raising of cattle under the 
Farm Income Assurance 
Act. To be covered, accord- 
ing to the most recent 
reports, a farmer will have 
to have a herd of 300 cattle. 
This will eliminate many 
smaller farmers from cover- 
age, as well as many family 
farmers who operate mixed 
grain-beef operations. Sec- 
ondly, the farmer will have 
to belong to the B.C. 
Cattlemans Association, a 
reactionary organization 
which strongly supports the 
interests of the highly 
monopolized meat packing 
industry. Many farmers, 
those most likely to support 
‘the NDP, do not want to be 
a party to this compact. 
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CUPE sells Edsel 


to membership 


by Barbara Coward 


“I feel the contract was 
sold over the body of the 


food service workers. They 
were sacrificed.” 


This. is how. one worker 


described the settlement 
recently agreed to by his 
1400 member union, CUPE 
local 116, ending 5 months 
of negotiations. Repeated 
study sessions in early 
April had portended a 
strike, but the membership 
voted 86% in favour of the 
offered contract. 

Food service workers are 
the people (mostly women) 
who run UBC cafeterias. 
The janitors in the main 
buildings and dormitories, 
men and women, are also 
CUPE members. Some of 
the labourers you see 
digging ditches out there, 
building 
huts, people driving on- 
campus trucks, lab techni- 
cians -- many of these are 
CUPE workers. Along with 
the secretaries and clerical 
staffs they are the back- 


Lo omes iii 
Who are hese SO- eS 
refugees on whom U.S. 
President Ford plans to 
spend $500 million in the 
next year? 

The U.S. immigration 
department classified over 
50,000 of them as ‘‘high 
risk” and waived all entry 
rules. These were govern- 
ment and intelligence offi- 
cials, high level collabora- 


` tors with the American oc- 


cupation force, like those in 
the Phoenix Programme, 
an assassination campaign 
responsible for the death of 
at least 40,000 Vietnamese. 
Members of the Phoenix 
Programme were paid 
bounties for the people they 
murdered. 


The strike at radio statin 
CKLG is over. In the midst 
of Canada Labour Relations 
Board hearings into the 
unfair labour practices of 
Moffat Broadcasting, man- 
agement suddenly decided 
to negotiate seriously. 

The contract was ratified 
by members of CUPE local 
686 on April 30, exactly 
three months after the 
strike for a first contract 
began. They returned to 
work on the following 
Monday. 

The battle was bitter 
right up to the very end; 
organizer Richard Hughes, 
upon leaving the ratifica- 
tion session, found his 


bone of the university. 

Peter Beyer, who was 
part of local 116’s strike 
committee, is critical of 
how the executive and 
negotiating committee han- 
dled bargaining. SENE 
membership insisted on 
going for $250 a month 
across-the-board, 
$175 minimum. This was to 
ensure a good settlement 
for the worst paid mem- 
bers, food service workers 
and the like. There were 
other demands -- a COLA 
clause, increased holidays, 
shorter work week, lay-off 
seniority, and an 18-month 
contract. But the. negoti- 
ators went for money. Most 
of the other things were 
sold down the river.” 

Even the money offer 
accepted compromised the 
membership’s demands. 
The $175 minimum drop- 
ped to two minimums -- 
$155 and $130, and all 
gains - were reduced to 
percentage, rather than 
across-the-board -- 19% on 
April 1, 5% on Oct. 1. 


gees EEEa T seg ede 
dle class or the privileged 
elite of South Vietnamese 
society, the ones with 
foreign educations and 
foreign employers,’’ admit- 
ted the May 12 Time. 
Many Vietnamese paid 
$3000 for a signature on an 
affidavit to allow them to 
get out of the country. But 
even many of these people 
were the victims of Thieu’s 
and the American’s propa- 
ganda about a ‘communist 
blood bath’’. 
course, failed to material- 
ize. Now there reports of 
several thousand Vietnam- 
ese returning to their 
homeland after having fled 
to Singapore. 


CKLG settles 


convertible covered with 
eggs and molasses. The car 
had been parked in front of 
the station. 


Local members returning 
to work are under a 


constant barrage of harass-, 
name-calling 


ment and 
from CKLG management 
and some of the scabs. The 
list of potential grievances 
is growing fast. 

Because of all the hear 
generated in the situation, 


both sides agreed to keep & 
the terms of the contract | 


confidential until June 1. 
We hope to have a full eval- 


this date. 
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This has, of 


Duane Lunden, chairman 
of the strike committee, 
considers the switch to 
percentage a real failure. 
‘‘The food service workers, 
probably 75% women, 


- were at the bottom of the 


Benne 
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scale to begin with. Now 
they are at the bottom end 
of the settlement, with 
$130. Their new rates will 
be $650-700/month. It 
doesn’t bring them even 
with similiar workers in city 
hospitals.”’ 

Cooks will only be 
getting $795/month. House 
workers, people cleaning 
the dorms (again many are 
women), will get $768-821/ 
month. Meanwhile, trades 
people scored a big 19% 
boost, which gives them 
90% of the construction 
trades rates. Because their 
work is guaranteed for 
close to the full year, their 
salaries might be as much 
as $19,000/year. Their con- 
fortable raise may have 
been won, as Beyer put it, 
over the bodies of the the 


food service people. 


ment, a aer U. s. support- 
er, was assigned its role in 
this final collapse of the 
Saigon regime. Washing- 
ton called again and Tru- 
deau answered again. He 
agreed to accept 3000 
‘‘refugees”’ from the ‘“‘high 
risk’’ group. 

While Trudeau and Im- 
migration Minister Andras 
open their arms and Can- 
ada’s doors to these collab- 
orators and trained assas- 
sins, the Immigration De- 
partment is deporting 1500 
Haitians who fled to Can- 
ada without legal papers. 
They will be returned to the 
notoriously fascist regime 
of Jean-Claude Deuvalier. 
The treatment of Chilean 
refugees also stands in 
sharp contrast to the 
government's Vietnam pol- 
icy. Only last week eight 
people confined in a U.N. 
refugee camp in Santiago, 
Chile, addrés: 
letter to Trudea 
the rejection — 


request for admission k 


Canada. 


STRIKE FU 


138 E. Cordova 
Fisherman’s Hall 
9pm - 2am 


$2 Liquor License 
SUMMER RAIN 
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‘“Everyone got short 
changed on some issues,” 
said Richard Robillard, a 
shop steward in the labour- 
ers, truckers and mail room 
unit. ‘“‘Even trades people 
who got the biggest money 
settlement. The negotiating 
team went away from the 
membership with one set of 
demands and came back 
with a totally different 
animal. Small gains were 
made, like educational 
leave, and maternity leave, 
but overall we lost a lot that 
we'd already won.”’ 


The big issue among 
union militants now is the 
withholding of information 
from the membership, even 
during study sessions. 
They say the shroud of 
secrecy which the executive 
threw over bargaining must 
be challenged. ‘‘Through- 
out negotiations the execu- 
tive was not telling the 
membership what was go- 
ing on,’’ says Lunden. 
“When we held a study 
session Friday, April 4th, 
there were 400-500 of us 
and we expected to get 
some information, but it 
was all vague. In effect the 
president told the member- 
ship to go back to work to 
show confidence in them. 
But we came back for 
another study session Mon- 
day, 200 of us, and their 
secrecy was vigorously 
questioned. Nobody from 
the executive or negotiating 
team turned up. 


s Ford's hired assassins 


off its open door policy for 
Ford’s ‘‘refugees’’ as “*hu- 
manirarian ’’! 

One of the legacies left 
behind in Vietnam by the 
Americans is a homeless 
refugee population of 8 
million including 3 million 
children. On April 3rd, the 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, the liberating 


force in South Vietnam, 


Columbia 


auditorium of. the Vancou- 
ver Public Library, 750 
Burrard Street. The lec- 
tures will begin at 7:30 each 
evening. Penny Bain, a 
Vancouver lawyer and Barb 
Finlay, a UBC law student, 
will be instructing. 


The purpose of these. 


lectures is to examine the 
laws that deal specifically 


rights. 
Specific topics to be 
discussed will include: 


A. MARRIAGE LAW 
-maintenance 
property rights 
-custody 

-change of name 


B. CONSUMER AND TAX 
LAW . 

-credit and contracts 
-income tax 


They 


Cross. 


Fo gah AND THE LAW 


-an overview of the legal 
status of women in British 


didn’t want to answer us.” 


But Tuesday, a third 
study session had taken 
place, drawing 100. Things 
were wearing down. Media 
coverage smugly pretended 
a settlement was near at 
hand -- a settlement the 
membership hadn’t even 
heard about. The executive . 
and negotiators were still 
clammed up. This mixture 
of self-congratulation and 
secrecy undermined the 
confidence of the CUPE 
membership, who never- 
theless had already shown 
determination to use strike 
action. 

Local president Ken An- 
drews got his way this time. 
But dissatisfied members 
are already moving to 
change this balance. ‘‘We 
are going to get a commun- 
ications committee func- 
tioning, to get useful 
information into the news- 
letter,’’ says Peter Beyer. 
‘“‘We want more accessibil- 
ity to the union office. 
During the strike we could 
not even use the Gestetner 
after hours. We are now 
insisting on the formation 
of a contract study commit- 
tee. It’s laid out in the 
constitution, and we didn’t 
have one this time. We’re 
preparing a study on what 
was lost in the contract, an 


- account of the job actions, 


how the executive worked 
to help the University drag 
its feet -- then get a cushy 
settlement. We'll be ready 
next time.” 


U.N. 
Fund and national govern- 
ments. The PRG requested 
clothes, medical supplies, 
and food. 

‘The Canadian govern- 
ment has yet to answer. 
And the B.C. government 
still has not sent $2 million 


-it allocated for Vietnamese 


aid more than two years 
ago. 


-succession duties 
-passports and immigration 


C.EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 
-B.C. Human Rights Code 
-Unemployment Ins. 
-Pension plans 

-Worker’s Compensation 


D. BERGER COMMIS- 
SION COMMUNITY 
PROPERTY PROPOSAL 
-what is it? 

-how would it affect your 
property rights, your child- 
ren’s rights to mainten- 
ance, etc. 


A resume of the above 
information has been pre- 
pared in booklet form. A 
copy of this booklet on 
Women and the Law will be 
available to each person 
attending. 

To pre-register for this 
course please phone 681- 
Toad 


Children’s 


WORKER, PARENT UNITY NEEDED IN DAYCARE 


by Rick Gordon 

A unanimous. vote by 
workers at five Vancouver 
Resource Board daycare 
centers -to serve strike 
notice has had its effect. 
Last -week, the Board 
reopened negotiations that 
had broken off when 
workers said ‘no’ to a 
proposed 17% wage boost. 
(see last issue of the Voice). 

At issue is whether wage 
levels in the centers will be 
restricted to the meagre 
increase possible under 
Norm Levi’s Human Re- 
source Department subsidy 
increase. 

The VRB proposal to the 
workers simply offers to 
pass on the increase - 17% 
more subsidy-17% more 
money. An open letter of 
response termed the offer 
‘totally inadequate in view 
of the rising cost of living 
and more importantly in 
view of the responsibility 
and training required of us 
as daycare teachers.” 

It is just this concern for 
trained responsible daycare 
workers, providing a qual- 
ity programme, that Levi’s 
department is moving to 
undercut. ) 


NDP DOWNGRADES, 
DISRUPTS DAYCARE 
While Levi is quick to 
brag about the imcrease in 
facilities during the NDP’s 
term of ` Tice 


ment still shies away from 
taking responsibility for 
daycare service. Instead of 
taking up the burden 
directly, the NDP has 
offered to help out, a little, 
maybe. Only a minority of 
all parents are eligible to 
receive government sup- 
port for daycare. Most 
parents with children in 
daycare do get 
subsidy money which, to- 


gether with parents’ own 
contribution, must cover 
staff costs, rents, equip- 


ment costs, repair bills, and 
SO on. 

Parents and workers who 
are in fact united in their 
common interest in quality 
daycare, are divided by the 
government policy of mak- 
ing parents paymasters. 

Daycare subsidies are 
granted on a sliding scale; 


the more you make, the less 


you get. Sounds fair, but is 
it? To get the full subsidy a 
family’s total income has to 
be around the minimum 


wage level. On the other 
hand, a single parent 
(estimates place single 


parents as high as 70% of 
all daycare parents) who 
brings in $700/month or 
more gets no subsidy at all. 
If you’re an average income 
family, around $12-13,000 
annually in Vancouver, 
with two children of day- 
care age you'd pay the full 
$240/month lowering your 
take home pay to around 
$750/month. 

For many people the 
need for daycare is an 
aspect of the need for 
better food, housing and 


some -` 


clothing. Increasingly, 
what was once a good 
salary will not provide for a 
family. To make ends 
meet both parents must 
work. If they are to work 
they need daycare. But if 
they both work they’re 
likely to bring in over the 
maximum subsidizable in- 
come. So, much of the gain 
to a second parent working 
is gobbled up at the first 
turn. 

Over the years govern- 
ments have recognized the 
connection between the 
need for women workers 
and daycare. Whenever 
business has screamed for 
more female clerical work- 
ers, government has seen 
to it that daycare avail- 
ability has risen. Alter- 
nately, when the demand 
for a larger female work- 


.force subsides the screws 


are tightened on daycare 
dollars, and women are 
forced out of the labour 
market and back into the 
home. 

When the NDP took 
office it made much of its 
daycare policy. Funds be- 
came more available than 
ever and the numbers of 
daycare centers spurted 
briefly ahead. But now, 
with the current downturn 
in the economy, cutbacks in 
clerical staffs are being 
reflected in tight daycare 
money. i 
struction available a year 
ago have dried up. To ease 
the crunch the government 
is moving into the more 
exploitive ‘‘family day- 
care’’ schemes. 


FROM EXPLOITATION TO 
WORSE EXPLOITATION 


Under family daycare a 
woman is allowed to care 
for up to 5 children in her 
home and receive $90 per 
month for each child. If, as 
is often the case, the 
woman has a child or two of 
her own, her long hours of 
work will bring in $270-360 


per month. Not much for an- 


average 11-hour day! And 
these are gross, not net, 


figures. From these sums, . 


costs for equipment and ` 
renovations to bring the 
house up to minimal fire 
and sanitation standard 

must be paid. Likely, she 
will provide meals for the 
children. What’s left over is 
the epitome of an exploit- 
ative wage. 

The quality of daycare 
provided is correspondingly 
lower. Since the regulations 
which are often insanely 
stringent for centers, are 
relaxed too much for family 
daycare, safety and health 
provisions are downgraded. 

Centers are often in a 
position to provide varied 
programs for physical and 
mental development, 
whereas ‘‘family’’ type 
care requires no formal 
training for the supervising 
mother. 

The generally well train- 


ed daycare staffs find it a 
struggle to provide the kind 
of quality programs they 
and parents would like to 
see. Heading the list of 
problems is the simple 
issue of staff turnover. 
Children develop close rel- 
ations with daycare workers 
and vice-versa. But the low 


_ pay scales and the strain of 


b 


daycare ser £! -e 


‘company to 


poor supervisor-child ratios 
forces many new recruits 


out the door in a matter of Ņ 


months. This is destructive 
of the children’s sense of 
security, a fact which 
further undercuts the abil- 


ity of staff to provide ; 


creative programs. 


WORKERS’ DEMANDS — 
PARENTS’ DEMANDS 


One single parent with a 
son in daycare, contacted 
the Voice, told us, ‘‘The 
simplest way to raise the 
quality of daycare is to raise 


the status of daycare 
workers and pay them 
accordingly.” He pointed 


out that it is normal to keep 
women underpaid by ref- 
using to recognize their 
training as equivalent to 
men’. ‘‘The government is 
involved in a program to 
raise the training standards 
in daycare. But this is 
primarily a way of restrict- 
ing the number of eligible 
staff and ultimately a way 
to restrict the availability of 


the women wages equiv- 
alent to men with the same 
years of training.” 


Most parents in the 5 


VRB centers, he went on to 
Say, were single, like 
himself. ‘‘For many, day- 


by Al Fossen 


Money is no object to 
Seagrams when it is at- 
tempting to squash work- 
er’s militancy. Seagrams 


continues to pay it’s New . 


West bottling plant em- 
ployees for not working 
while at the same time the 
company is attempting to 
have the Labour Relations 
Board’s decision on the 
illegal lockout overruled by 
the courts. 

Seagrams is challenging 
the constitutional validity of 
section 33 of the labour 
code which gave the Board 
the right to tell the 
rehire the 
bottling plant \employees. 
Seagrams i is also seeking a 

‘“certiorar! writ’ ‘to quash 
the board's order on 


-rehiring the bottle workers. 


Clearly, Seagrams is using 
money, time and the courts 
to wear down and destroy 
worker militancy. The court 
action starts on Wednesday 
May 14, and will be a long 
drawn out affair with each 
side already stating that the 
decision will be appealed 
all the way to the Supreme 


he said. — 


care means getting off 
welfare and a chance to try 
for a low paying job. All 
single parents, even with 
daycare, have trouble hold- 
ing down jobs. If your child 
gets sick, you miss work 
because the ‘government 
makes no provision for the 
care of sick children.’’ This 
makes a strike at these 
centers touchy to say the 
least. If the workers and 


The contract between 
Local 604 of the Retail, 
Wholesale union and Sea- 
grams runs out at the end 
of May and the union has 
already served strike notice 
on the company. The 
union’s main demand is 
that Seagrams start up its 
bottling plant and get those 
people back to work. Local 
604 has presented a pro- 


.posal to the company on 


how this could be accom- 
plished with a minimum of 
hassle for the workers and 
the company. 

The _ serving of strike 
notice by the union has 
upset Seagrams for the 
company will haye to start 
shutting down the distillery 
two weeks prior to the 
actual closure to allow time 
to cut off grain deliveries, 
to finish off any alcohol that 
is in the fermentation 
process and get it into 
casks. The nature of this 
type of production process 
demands the knowledge of 
a definite closure date. The 
possiblity of a strike any- 
time after the end of May 


parents are to stay united 
they must both support the 


strike. ‘‘They need to 
develop a plan to put 
pressure on the VRB. 


Possible daycare activities 
could be move into provin- 
cial government offices, 
like the Daycare Inform- 
ation Center, just to focus 
attention on where the real 


resistance to improved 
daycare lies.’ 


ae 
WORKERS “ATTEMPT T o 
CORK SEAGRAMS 


Court of Canada. 


the 
the 


puts 
company to 
contract. 
Seagrams is supplying 
the B.C. market with 
bottled liquor sent in from 
its ‘eastern operations. 
Most of the workers feel the 
company is ‘‘wasting 
money’’ in a bid to ‘‘get rid 
of the union,’’ said Grace 
Surette, an assembly line 
worker. Co/worker Lucy 
Casavant said that they did 
not believe the company 
when it said it was more 
economical to ship vats of 
whiskey back east to be 


pressure on 
settle 


bottled. ‘‘They have to ship 


it all the way back to be sold 
out here,’’ she said. 
Seagrams seems deter- 
mined to smash local 604 
RWDSU and by its past 
and present actions shows 
it will go to any length to 
accomplish it. Worker mili- 
tancy has so far prevented 
the destruction of their 


union. The present court 


action and the ending of the 
contract this month intro- 
duces two new important 
issues that will have to be 
dealt with by the workers. 
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CANADIAN REVOLUTION 
April 17, 1975 
Dear Friend: 


We are writing to inform 
you that the first issue of a 
new magazine, Canadian 
Revolution, will appear in 
May. We would also like to 
request your support in 
helping to publicize the 
journal. 

A working collective has 
been formed in Toronto to 
promote the unity of 


Marxist Leninists through . 


national debate on analyt- 
ical, strategic and prog- 
grammatic issues. 


Canadian Revolution will 
be published bi-monthly at 
a price of $1.00 per single 
issue, or $6.00 for a one 
year subscription. 


A free copy of the first 
issue will be sent to anyone 
who sends us their name 
and address. The content of 
this issue’ includes: ex- 
cerpts from the position of 
the Mouvement Revolu- 
tionnaire des Etudiants du 
Quebec (Revolutionary 
Students Movement of 
Quebec) on party building; 
a position on the character 
of the revolution from 
Equipe de Journal d’EN 
LUTTE! in Quebec (EN 


LUTTE Newspaper Collec- 


tive): 


an analysis of the 


Se eee aes A. oe ea aa 
from Albania on social — 
democracy; a position on 


the necessity of building a 
party from 
Leninists in Toronto; a 
position from another Tor- 
onto group on Canada’s 
place in the- imperialist 
system; a review of E.F. 


Hill's book -Looking Back- 


ward: Looking Forward... 
Revolutionary Socialist 
Politics against Trade Un- 
ion and Parliamentary Pol- 
itics Communist Party of 
Australia, Marxist-Leninist 
and correspondence. 


In order to succeed as a - 


centre for political debate 
within the independent 
Marxist-Leninist moveme- 
nt, people must know about 
Canadian Revolution. And, 
as you're well aware, the 
financial resources and 
advertising revenues avail- 
able to the revolutionary 
left are extremely limited. 
As a result we would 
greatly appreciate any help 
you can offer to publicize 
the existence of Canadian 
Revolution. 

We welcome any sug- 
gestions for further means 
to advertise the journal. 

Thanks for your co- 
operation. 

Looking forward to hear 
from you, 

Fraternally, 
Treat Hull 

For the Distribution Com- 

mittee 


c/o Canadian Workers 
Press 

Box 164, Station G, 
Toronto, Ontario 


two Marxist ` 


Dear Western Voice, 


You are to be commend- 
ed for you excellent piece 
on Vietnam in the last issue 
(Western Voice, April 9-23, 
1975, pp. 7-10). No doubt 
you realized their value and 
are prepared for an on- 
Slaught of requests for 
those pages by having extra 
copies of them on hand. I 
would like to request 40 
copies of the centrefold. 
Enclosed is a cheque to 
help with the extra printing 
costs. 

Yours, 
Lloyd Robertson 


845 4th Ave. S.W. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 
April 24/75 


Dear Comrades and 
Friends at the Western 
Voice, 


Received your invitation 


to attend the Celebration of- 


the great victories of the 
Peoples of Indochina. It 
makes one really feel 
privileged to have even in 
a minute way been associ- 
ated with this great strug- 
gle. How much thanks do 
we all owe to the millions of 
heroic Comrades whom by 
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-count on 


their determination and 
great courage, have been 
for 35 years an example to 
all the peace and freedom 
loving people on the face ot 
this earth. They who have 
shown beyond a doubt that 
all reactionaries are Paper 


Tigers and that political 


power comes out of the 
barrel of a gun. 

We are deeply sorry to be 
unable to join you in this 
greatest of celebration. But 
rest assured our hearts and 
minds are with you, and 
with all the revolutionary 
people all over the world. 
And we share, with the 
people of Indochina, the 
great joy of _seeeing the 
cruel monster of Imperial- 
ism totally annihilated. "We 
also like sto take this 
opportunity to say to all 


those millions of people, 


from every part of this 
globe . -- Thañk you for 
having stayed with our 
Comrades during the dark 
days and nights of the ‘past. 
And we would like to give 
our assurances to the 
people of Indochina, that 
during the reconstruction of 
your destroyed Fatherlands 
please do not hesitate to 
our constant 
support. In any way you 
believe it could be given. 


a 


Dear Western Voice, 


A Very Ordinary Life, as 
told to Rolf Knight certainly 
warrants review space in 
the Western Voice. So I am 
sending this short review 
which you may see fit to 
print. 

Yours sincerely, 
John Smith 


RR1 Port Washington 
S. Pender Is., AB.C. 
26 March 75 


New Star Books 

2504 York Ave, Van., B. c. 
Paperback -- $3.95 
Hardback -- $8.00 


A Very Ordinary Life is 
the story of a woman born 
in Berlin in 1901, arrived in 
Canada in 1929, lived 
through the depression 
years, then the fifties and 
sixties. It turns out to be a 
most interesting and un- 
usual book. 

It would be hard to find a 


more consistent record of- 


working class outlook, sym- 
pathy and allegiance than 
this book expresses. One of 
the unusual aspects of A 
Very Ordinary Life is that 
it is so well written that, as 
they always say about the 
thrillers, the reader finds it 
hard to put it down until he 
or she is finished. It is 
written in a simple effort- 
less style that is maintained 
throughout. 

Here is a personal 
account of a woman’s life 
told against the background 
of cataclysmic world 
events. This is done so well 

Ag ae Lis > : f: 


EA 


outgrowth and reflection of 
the tremendous social up- 
heavals of the decades of 
the nineteen hundreds. 
While it is a very personal 
record it is also a story of 
pre-Hitler Germany, of the 


Hoping that you will have 
the best celebration ever, 
and greetings to all our 
comrades. Enclosed please 
find a small amount of 
money. Hoping that it will 
help. Warm  comradely 
greetings to you; and a 
very, very warm salute to 
our comrades in Indochina. 


= Martin Amiabel 


=. Rhoda Bailey 
Da Jack East 


q | Steve Whalen 
4 3 ~ Alex Burns 
Was _ Jeff Wilson 
S Heather Wilson 

Lumby, B.C. 

April 15/75 


VIETNAM 
RECONSTRUCTS 


Special 


DS iais 
i ~~ - society will he the m le See 


1ences were in a sense an 


supplement of 


the New York Guardian 
newspaper -- first hand 
report based on a 4 week 
visit to north Vietnam and 
liberated areas in South 
Vietnam. Includes coverage 
on socialist reconstruction 
in the _ north, general 
military and political situa- 
tion in the south, women, 
education, culture, role of 
the party, Vietnamese 


views on international situ- 
ation. 


16 pages. Available 
from Western Voice for 35 
cents. 


depression years in Canada 
and the war years and the 
post-war years. It is this 
aspect of the book that 
raises it far above the level 
of ordinary life stories. If it. 
can be brought to the 
attention of the public, A 
Very Ordinary Life will 
almost certainly become a 
classic in the course of 
time. 

One outstanding feature 
of the book is the refusal of 
the narrator to gloss over 
any of the events of her life. 
There is none of the 
attitude expressed here 
that we were all happy in 
the old days. The result if 
that the reader feels that 
the story is being told as it 
really was. There is a 
remarkable freedom from 
nostalgic romanticism 
which is hard to avoid in a- 
work of this kind. 

Rolf Knight says in his 
introduction ‘‘Two genera- 
tions ago millions of ordin- 
ary people in Europe and 
North America, workers, 
small artisans, farmers. 
men and women, old and 
young, were participants in 
and constituents of a wide 
ranging, heterogeneous 
socialist culture.’’ The per- 
iod of which he is speaking 
has gone now, and in this 
time of atomic weapons and 
frenetically exploding tech- 
nology, it is inevitable that 
socialist struggles will take 


new and different forms. 


The time period of this book 
which was only yesterday is 
already a long way in the 
past. But it is still the hope 
of millions that ultimate 
socialist atte wohl the soc- 
force of the ioia of the 
world 

A very Ordinary Life 
identifies with and ‘speaks 
for those millions. One 
hopes it will find its place in 
the literary heritage of the 
working class. 
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editorial 


Should the police and organized crime be granted a monopoly 
on the use of guns? | 


Senator Donald Cam- 
eron’s gun control legisla- 
tion (Bill 5-14) must be 
stopped. The Cameron bill 
which has passed second 
reading in the Federal 
Senate, would place all 
rifles and shotguns in the 
category of ‘restricted’ 
weapons. As in the case of 
handguns, which already 
are in the ‘restricted’ 
category, it gives police the 
power to control the is- 
suance of permits, with the 
names of all gun-owners 
and details of their weap- 
ons being filed in the 
memory banks of govern- 
ment computers. 

Surrey municipal council 
has endorsed the legisla- 
tion. The Vancouver Sun 
wrote an editorial calling on 
other municpalities to do 
likewise. (Burnaby Council 
opposed the Cameron bill.) 

un control legislation is 
likely to be about as 
effective in keeping guns 
out of the hands _ of 
criminals as Prohibition 
was in keeping liquor away 
from alcoholics. And just as 
Prohibition enabled the 
crime syndicates to take 
over and run the speak- 


easys in the 1920's, so 


‘illegal’ guns. 
There are already six 


«== Million legal guns in 


Canada, ten percent of 
them legally registered 
handguns. There are hun- 


- Single 
mothers 
poorer 


Women heads of family 
are almost five times more 
likely to be living below the 
poverty line than are their 
male counterparts. The 
report released by the 
Canada Council on Social 
Development gives a male 
family head 9.3 chances out 
of 100 of being poor, and a 
woman 40.1 chances out of 
100 for being in the same 
situation. The report shows 
that 28.7% of families 
living in poverty were 
headed by women in 1973; 
by comparison, 13.2% lived 
in poverty in 1961. The 
study further shows that 
more than 30% of the total’ 
single family population is 
on or below the poverty 
line, and more than *% of all 
women under 25 have 
annual incomes of less than 
$5,000. 

from Winnipeg Free Press 


a 


advocates of 


dreds of thousands of 
uncounted and illegal wea- 
pons, most of them origi- 
nally used in the Vietnam, 
Korean and Second World 
wars. Making it hard to get 
guns legally will simply 
make the petty criminals 
more dependent on organ- 
ized crime who have ready 
access to the pool of 
unregistered illegal weap- 
ons. | 

The registration of hand 
guns has not prevented 
them from being used 
every day in the committing 
of violent crimes. Trying to 
justify his gun control law 
to the press, Senator 
Cameron brandished a copy 
of a Montreal newspaper. A 


photo on the front page 


showed more than a dozen 
handguns lying on a table 
in a Montreal police sta- 
tion. They had been remov- 
ed from patrons of a night 
club after a raid. What the 
good Senator forgot to 
mention, of course, was 
that handguns are already 
‘restricted’ under existing 
laws. 

All the laws needed to 
regulate the safe and 
non-criminal use of weap- 
ons are already on the 
books. The question is will 


ee 


whom? and against whom? 

Former U.S. Attorney- 
General John Mitchell, 
convicted as a conspirator 
in the Watergate scandal, 
was one of the strongest 
‘law and 
order’ and ‘anti-crime’ 
legislation directred at 
people living in the ‘high 
crime’ ghettoes of Ameri- 
can cities. All the while, of 
course, he was covering up 
his own crimes and those of 
his associates in high 
places. In Canada there is 
recent documentation of 
government complicity in 
construction gangsterism in 
Ontario and Quebec and 
the expose of former 
Quebec Labour minister 
Pierre Laporte’s. connec- 
tions with the Mafia. 

If Cameron’s gun control 
legislation isn’t going to 
keep guns out of the hands 
of criminals, who will it 


issues (or $5 for 26). 
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availability 


Although 


affect? 

The strong public oppo- 
sition to gun control leg- 
islation voiced by sports- 
men’s clubs might lead 
some people to conclude 
that the Cameron bill is 
really’ aimed at restricting 
the number of hunters. 
Some might even support 
such a move because of a 
concern for the threat to the 
survival of game animals 
from overhunting. But it is 
not the hunters who threat- 
en our wildlife. Native and 
Inuit peoples hunted game 
in this country for centuries 
without threatening the 
survival of a single species 
of animal. Any naturalist 
can tell you that the main 
cause of depleting herds of 
moose, elk or deer is the 
destruction of valley bottom 
lands which is the only 
accessible grazing area in 
snow-bound areas in win- 
ter. Indeed, the park 
service workers in Wood 
Buffalo Park shoot buffalo 
every year based on the 
biologists’ estimates of the 
of food to 
protect the rest of the herd 
from starvation. The gov- 
ernment and Senator Cam- 
eron are fully aware of this. 
an 


‘control might be to hurt the 


interests of hunters, it is 
not the main motivation for 
the law. Hunters have a lot 
of votes and opportunist 
politicians don’t bring up 
unpopular measures for 
nothing. 

If the Cameron bill isn’t 
aimed at hunters or crimi- 


‘nals, who is it aimed at? 


Guns are a means of 
attack. They are also a 
means of defence against 
attack. Although the gun 
control law poses as a 
threat to the relative 
handful of criminals who 
might use guns as a means 
of attack, in reality it is a 
threat to have guns as a 
means of defending them- 
selves, their homes and 


their families against at- 
tack. The practical effect of 
anti-gun legislation is to 
take a big step in the 
direction of granting a 


oe ale 
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incidental 


monopoly on the use of | 


guns to the police and to 
the class of people who 
control the police through 
their control of the govern- 
ment. 

Trade unionists know 
from bitter experience that 
workers cannot rely on the 
police to protect picket lines 
from the violent attacks of 
strike-breakers. Indeed, 
the police, and even the 
army, has been used on 
countless occasions as 
scab-herders. East Indian 
peoplehave had to organize 
themselves for self-defence 
in the Lower Mainland 
because of the __ police 
refusal to prosecute those 
who have attacked their 
homes and families. Native 
people in all parts of the 
country from Kenora to 
Cache Creek have been 
given only harassment from 
the police in their attempts 
to defend their land. If the 
Cameron bill had been in 
effect last year, everyone 
who participated in the 
occupations of native land 
would have been subject to 
an automatic two years in 
jail for violating the law on 
restricted weapons. 


Students of Canadian 
history can recount how all 
of the major democratic 
rights that we take for 
granted today -- from the 
self-rule granted after the 
Patriote and McKenzie 
rebellions in Upper and 
Lower Canada to the 
granting of provincial gov- 
ernment status to the 
Prairies in the aftermath of 
the Riel rebellion - are the 
product of struggles carried 
out by citizens bearing their 
own weapons, not the 
RCMP or the armed forces 
of the existing colonial 
governments. 

When the anti-gun laws 
still fail to stop organized 
crime from obtaining and 
using guns for crimes of 
violence; when the ‘crazies’ 
who now go on shooting 
sprees go out and strangle 
or stab innocent victims 
instead; then those who 
support granting a mono- 
poly on guns to the police 
will have to answer this 
question: can Canadians 
surrender their right and 
ability to defend them- 
selves and trust the police 
to defend their interests for 
them? 
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Vietnamese and Canadian 
workers 


George Meany’s AFL- 
CIO apparatus did its 
special bit for Washing- 
ton’s war against the 
Indochinese. 

In company with the U.S. 
consulate and the CIA it 
helped finance and organ- 
ize the ‘‘Vietnamese Con- 
federation of Labour” 
(VCL). In name this was a 
trade union federation. In 


practice, it was something 


else. 
The director of the VCL, 
Tran Quoc Buu, was 


director of a fleet of taxis, a 
bank, owned an insurance 
company, and was secre- 
tary general of the fascist 
Cando Party during the 
dictatorship of Diem. The 
VCL first vice-president 
owned ships, lumber and 
rice companies, and was 
fondly known as the ‘*Leech 
of Vietnam”. 

Oh yes, the main activ- 
ities of the VCL were 
training commandoes to 
fight the liberation move- 
ment and strike-breaking. 
The VCL frequently called 
on .the Saigon police to 
establish ‘law and order” 
among the workers during 
contract negotiations. 

Carrying on the same 
traditions in Canada, the 
Washington headquarters 
of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters union now are 
preventing a landed immi- 
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grant from apprenticing in 
Toronto. 
John Harvey was an 


apprentice plumber for one . 


year in New Jersey. That 
was 1967. Then he faced 
the draft and so instead 
enlisted in the U.S. navy. 
After two years the Navy 
ordered him to Vietnam as 
a boiler technician on an 
aircraft carrier. 

“I didn’t think that the 
war in Vietnam was a just 
war and I felt that the U.S. 
had no business there, so, 
rather than go to Vietnam, | 
deserted.” 

In August 1971, he was 
admitted to Canada as a 
landed immigrant. Harvey 
applied to renew his ap- 
prenticeship in the Toronto 
Plumbers and Steamfitters 
local. But all apprentice- 
ship transfers háve to be 
approved in Washington. 
No independence here. 

Maintaining their loyalty 
to America’s 30 years of 
imperial war against Viet- 
nam, and all those who 
have supported the Viet- 
namese struggle for inde- 
pendence, the Washington 
union headquarters refused 
Harvey’s apprenticeship in 
our own country. Reason? 
‘‘Because he could not 
produce honourable dis- 
charge papers from the 
U.S. Navy 
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Federal funding Gumped. 


Indians 


Phillip Paul: 


“Were a movement.” 


Bill Wilson: ‘‘Get rid of the carpetbaggers...” 


Adam Eneas: “The district oen ates aconpied, F 
photos: Tracey Macey 


are of one mind,” 


By noon on Mayday more 
than 200 native people had 
gathered in a large circle on 
the grassy hillock behind 
the moderately plush Vic- 
toria offices of the Union of 
B.C. Indian Chiefs (UBC- 
IC). 

They had gathered on 
this hill before. They had 
demonstrated at the legis- 
lature before, as they were 
planning to do once again. 
Yet this pre-demonstration 
get-together was different. 
What had changed? 

For the first time in more 
than half a century, B.C. 
Indians had decided to 
throw off the colonial 
shackles that bound them 
to the federal government. 
At an emotionally charged 
conference held in Chilli- 
wach the week before (Apr. 
21-25) they voted over- 
whelmingly to refuse all 
further federal funding. An 
estimated $50 million ann- 
ual flow would end. They 
decided to ignore the 
government rules that di- 
vided natives into status 
and non-status categories. 
Anyone with Indian blood 
was part of the native 
movement, they ruled. 
Between Chilliwack and 
Mayday they had disman- 
tled their own cumbersome 
bureaucracy, shut down the 


‘“We’re no longer an 
executive of an organiza- 


-~ tion, we’re an executive of 


a movement,’’ the recently- 
elected Phillip Paul told the 


crowd that spanned four 


generations. Fellow execu- 
tive members George 
Watts and Bill Wilson 
nodded in agreement. ‘““We 
Paul 
said. : 
They were joined _ by 
Penticton Chief Adam Ene- 
as who announced, ‘‘This 
morning as of 8:15 a.m., 
Indian Affairs district of- 
fices in Williams 
Kamloops and Vernon have 
been occupied.” Eneas 
added that members of the 
Stuart-Trembleur~ band 
were continuing their 
blockade of the BC Railway 
line near Fort St. James. 
At Kamloops 150 demon- 
strators led by Chief Mary 
Leonard occupied and pick- 
eted the district office. 
Twenty-five bands from the 
Thompson area were in- 


volved in the action, she 


said. 

At Williams Lake 160 
Indians swooped into the 
district offices and set up 
discussion groups. Fifty 
natives took over the 
Vernon offices with drum- 
ming and songs. 

The co-ordinated pro- 
vince-wide Mayday offen- 
sive was visible proof that a 
change had occurred. 


CUT-OFF STRUGGLE 
On the hill, they went 
over last minute details, as 


Lake,,. 


red armbands were passed 
out to those responsible for 
security. 

The leaflet they’d pre- 
pared for the demonstra- 
tion at the legislature that 
afternoon was straightfor- 
ward and terse. ‘‘Indian 
Lands Stolen,” it said, 
‘‘McKenna-McBride Cut- 


_Off Is A Rip-Off’’. 


‘‘In 1916 the McKenna- 
McBride Commission cut- 
off land from the Reserves 
of 23 Indian Bands,’’ the 


leaflet explained. ‘‘This 
was against the powers of 
the Commission and 


against the wishes of the 23 
Bands.” The federal-pro- 
vincial commission that had 
been set up under the 
greedy eye of Premier 
Richard McBride in B.C.’s 
pre-World War I boom days 
had stolen 36,000 acres 
from the natives and turned 
them over to the province. 
‘‘We ask that the Province 
negotiate with us and join 
us in a just settlement of 
this injustice.’’ 

The Mayday gathering 


marked another stage in. 


the publicizing of their 
claims and the increasingly 
militant organizing of a 
23-band cut-off lands action 


committee chaired by Ene- 
as. 


ney er embarked On te 
- new course of self-reliance. 


as they prepared to pile into 


cars and buses for the trip 
to the legislature. 


400 BLANKETS 


On the legislature 
grounds, the now 400 
strong demonstrators sang, 
danced and marched, while 
a small delegation went 


inside to talk to the NDP _ 


caucus. Within minutes, 
the angry delegates came 
out of the building. 

“*The impression of the 
three of us,’’ Bill Wilson 
said, ‘‘is that the NDP 
caucus is exactly like the 
Department of Indian Af- 
fairs. They didn’t even 
listen.”’ 

George Watts urged the 
demonstrators to head 
home and build for more 
massive protests. **“We’re 
off our bloody knees,” he 
said. 

Resources Minister Bob 
Williams and his sidekick, 
Labour Minister Bill King 
ventured onto the grounds 
after the unsuccessful 
talks. “‘Compared to pre- 
vious governments, we've 
made unprecedented pro- 
gress,” Williams tried to 
persuade the press. 

“Look what we’ve done 
for the Indian people, they 
say,” George Watts taunt- 


The 400 derasi spanned four generations. 


The publicizing had suc- 
ceeded to a large degree. 
Federal Indian Affairs Min- 
ister Judd Buchanan, in the 
wake of native demonstra- 
tions in Ottawa last Sept- 
ember, admitted that the 
1916=eut-off land decisions 
had been a ‘fraud’. 

Even the staid Victoria 
Times conceded that NDP 
Human Resources Minister 
Norm Levi’s remarks of a 
year ago that ‘‘it would be 
highly improper for the 
B.C. government to partici- 
pate in discussions on 
cut-off lands”. was out of 
date. ‘‘The — province’s 
Indians,’’ said an April 25 
Times editorial, 
going to politely fade away 
and stop bugging Barrett 
about their claims. The 
question, quickly turning 
into a crisis, isn’t being 
helped along towards a 
solution by the ostrich-like 
attitude of the provincial 
government. ”’ 

“We're a nation of 
Indian people meeting once 
more with the people who 
have done wrong,” popular 
spokeswoman Louise Rob- 
erts told the demonstrat ors 


‘faren’t © 


ed them. ‘‘They shouldn’t 
have anything to give to 
Indians.” 

“TI give you 400 blank- 
ets for this place,” one 
native shouted to Williams 
as he departed into the 
legislature. 

While the Mayday dem- 
onstration didn’t secure an 
immediate agreement that 
the province would negoti- 
ate the cut-off claims, the 
government was shaken. 
Norm Levi, who returned to 
Victoria the next day from a 
federal-provincial welfare 
ministers conference, was 
scrambling. 

The NDP response to 
Indian demands during 
their 21⁄2 
office has been characteriz- 
ed by the same insensitive 
bumbling that has marked 
other policy actions. Either 
they seriously underest- 
imated the importance of 
the land claims issue and 
the native people’s ability 
to organize around it, or 
perhaps they self-decept- 
ively believed that giving 
natives an 8% share of a 
multi-nationally controlled 
sawmill operation at Burns 


year tenure in, 


orce land claims meeting with 


by Stan Persky & David Ticoll 


Levi 


Lake or backing a coopera- 
tive at Port Simpson consti- 
tuted tremendous progress. 

Certainly, little credibil- 
ity could be given to Levi’s 
insistence on stiff protocols 


requiring the federal gov- . 


ernment to make certain 
empty gestures before the 
provincial government 
could sit down at the nego- 
-tiating table. ` Everyone 
connected with the cut-off 
lands issue was aware that 
the ripped-off acreage had 
been turned over to the 
province, with some of it 
being sold to corporations 
for railway right-of-way and 
timber rights. Funds from 
lands that had been sold 
had gone largely to the 
provincial treasury and the 
rest represented an asset in 
the crown lands inventory. 
Whatever the NDP mo- 
tives, the facade of explan- 
ation had collapsed. 


On May 5 Levi met with 
Judd Buchanan. Buchanan 
came away from the meet- 
ing saying they had ‘‘got- 
ten the burrs out from 
under the saddle.” Primar- 
ily, it Was a face-saving 
occasion for Levi, who 
could now claim the federal 
government had met his 
conditions and thst the way 


ae a ee 


was open. 


Three days later Levi 
caved in. He told the 


legislature on May 8 that 
the government was ready 
to move on a negotiated 
settlement of cut-off land 
claims. Levi announced 
that the UBCIC executive 
had agreed to a request by 
him for a late-June meeting 
to lay the ground rules for 
negotiations. Phillip Paul 
said the union welcomed 
“the changed position of 
the government.”’ 

“I don’t think we should 
get over-excited,’’ George 
Watts added, ‘because 
really there is no commit- 
ment in Levi’s statement if 
you really analyse it.’’ He 
continued to stress self- 
reliance, saying that his 
optimism about settlement 
remained because ‘‘if the 
government isn’t going to 
settle the cut-off land issue 
and the land claims issue, 
then our people will settle 
i 

Though Watts’ caution is 


‘ no doubt justified consider- 


ing several years of govern- 
ment buck passing on the 
cut-off lands dispute, it’s 
also clear that the native 
people have scored a 
victory. They left Levi with 
little choice. Either negoti- 
ate or face an unpredictable 
summer of uprisings. Levi 
capitulated. 

But Levi's agreement 
may be one of those 
historically familiar forked 
tongue statements. The 
following day, May 9, in the 
latest in a series of NDP 
E erat A 


~ —7 breakthrough on 
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| organizations. 


a for dozens of 


Provincial Secretary Ernie 


Hall introduced a new 
emergency powers bill that 
was hooted off the floor by 
opposition members as 
being ‘‘worse than the War 
Measures Act’’ of 1970. A 
panicky Hall promised to 
withdraw or amend the ill- 
conceived act. However, 
Vancouver Sun columnist 
Allan Fotheringham on 
May 10 hinted that the 
move was more sinister 
than dumb. 

‘‘The feeling in Victoria,” 
wrote the political gossip- 
columnist, ‘‘is that the 
rationale behind that exces- 
sive emergency powers bill 
is twofold: threatening pro- 
blems with B.C. Indians 
and the prospects of the 
hottest labour summer in 
the history of the province.’ 
Apparently, if.the NDP is 
unable to “‘reason’’ with 
Indians and workers, they 
want to make sure they’re 
holding the big stick. 

Levi, when asked by Tory 
leader Scott Wallace if the 
negotiation agreement con- 
tained a ‘commitment by 
Indians to forego demon- 
strations and other tactics 
aimed at forcing a settle- 
ment, Levi said no such 
stricture ‘was made. Out- 
side the .house, however, 
Levi said he hoped Indian 
leaders would take *‘appro- 
priate action to cool out the 
situation”. His hopes were 
short-lived. The next day, a 
hundred B.C. AIM mem- 
bers took over the down- 
town Indian Affairs offices 
in Vancouver. 
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nificant than last week’s 


land negotiations was the 
decision at Chilliwack to 
cut-off government funds 
and prepare ‘‘to face hard 
times ahead’’. 

An indication that the 
funding debate was under 
consideration appeared in 
the January issue of The 
Indian Voice, where Bill 


__ Wilson, in a lengthy inter- 
T view, laid out in detail the 
effects of what’s known as 


‘core funding’’ on native 


When the UBCIC was 
founded seven years ago, 
Ottawa came through with 
huge budgets for salaries, 
offices and travel expenses 
-- not only for the union but 
projects 
across B.C. as well. Full- 
time employees were draw- 


pi ing as much as $20,000 a 


year. As a result, much of 


3 the leadership consisted of 


‘‘welfare recipients who 
exist on core funding and 
would not be in the 
movement if there was no 
financial gain,” Wilson 
claimed. 

Rivalry for funds led to 
division. “‘The core funding 


= is there to involve us in 


personal hassles men 
against women, tribe a- 
gainst tribe, youth against 


_ aged, uneducated against 
~ educated, resèrve Indians 
against urban Indians.” 


“They allow us to pour 


-~ water into a sieve. Let the 


minority groups do their 
thing and give them 


~ enough money to organize 


m a little bit and whenever 


Perhaps ‘even more sig- 


cut-off 


they get to the point of 
embarrassing you as a 
government ... cut off their 
funding.” 

The Chiefs Council, 
which was ‘‘seduced by a 
galaxy of glory and easy 
money’’, failed to move on 
the basic land claims issue 


because as long as ‘‘the 


core funding is coming in, 
there is no crisis ahead to 
be resolved.’’. 

The solution, according 
to Wilson: ‘‘Stop the core 
funding. Get rid of the car- 
petbaggers, the smooth- 
tongued orators and all 
the other con artists that 
are involved in the move- 
ment. People at the grass 
roots level will have to pay 
the salaries and expenses. 
And then they will call the 
shots.” 

In short, organizations 
like UBCIC were govern- 
ment propped obstacles to 
solving basic problems 


facing native people. Their 


budgets and structures 
generated a well-paid 
group of ‘‘middle class“ 
‘‘leaders’’. While many of 


the old leaders were thrown 


out in Chilliwack, the 
election of Wilson and 
Phillip Paul -- both of whom 
had been attached to 
UBCIC in research and 
consultant capacities in the 
$20-40,000 salary range -- 
to a new ‘‘movement’’ 
executive may leave obser- 
vers puzzled. Why should 
the middle-class leadership 
promote its own self des- 
truction (at least of its 
material comforts), only to 
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A NEW COURSE 


Part of the explanation 
must be sought in the 


political dynamics of the 


native movement. Certain- 
ly, the land issue is at the 
heart of Indian aspirations. 
‘‘The Land Is The Culture’”’ 


_ proclaimed various plac- 


ards at the May 1 Victoria 
demonstration. The young- 
er generation militantly 
identifies with the project 
of regaining the land. Rural 
leaders like Eneas and 
George Watts -- the ones 
who have most vigorously 
pursued a solution to the 
land claims issue -- have 
seen their influence grow. 


At Chilliwack, their effect . 


was felt. 

The chief's union, unable 
to move the NDP, was 
increasingly seen as a 
sophisticated, but stagnant 
and co-opted body. ‘Within 
UBCIC different strategies 
to break the impasse were 
being chewed over by 
various members of the 
present leadership. 

At Chilliwack, these var- 
ious factors converged. A 
telegram to the conference 
from National Indian Bro- 
therhood President George 


‘Manuel which urged B.C. 


natives to reject 1975 
federal funding schemes 
provided a spark. Once the 
debate got underway, it 
quickly built momentum. 
Observers at Chilliwack 
report that the sweeping 
transformations that took 
place was no mere coup by 
certain activists, but mark- 
ed a genuine watershed in 
native politics. 
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Another part of the 
answer to the question of 
why ‘‘middle class” lead- 
ers would suddenly turn 
over a new leaf may be 
revealed as the course of 
self-reliance is tested. 
When Bill Wilson emerged 
from the Chilliwack meet- 
ings and said, ‘‘We got 
sucked in by the DIA, now 
we've finally realized the 
game they’re trying to play 
with .the lives of Indian 
people,’’ his sentiments no 
doubt echoed those of many 
frustrated leaders. 

Others, more dubious of 
the self-reliant path, but 
attuned to the present 
mood, have acquiesced to 
the policy and in turn, have 
been accorded the respect 
called for by the traditions 
of native people. Some 
expect that government 
funding will eventually 
reappear in the form of 
settlement ‘‘reparations’’ 
that they, if they hold onto 
their positions, will ulti- 
mately administer. 

At least one native figure 
feels more immediately 
threatened. George Brown, 
President of the Burns Lake 
Native Development Corp., 
the body that administers 
the natives’ 8% share of 
the $14 million sawmill 
project there, called on 
Wilson, Watts, and Paul to 
back off on what he termed 
“their last-ditch grand- 
stand position on land 
claims.”’ 

Watts had already warn- 
ed Mayday demonstrators 
that ‘‘some of our people 
will be. bought off, „taking 


when you go home you 


should consider them the- 


enemy.’ 

Wilson coolly responded 
to Brown’s attack, saying, 
“In effect, he is being 
supported by the provincial 
government. We would 
understand why he has a 
basic reaction against any- 


-one who might threaten 


him in that comfortable, 
upper middle-class posi- 
tion.” 


While the policy to 


_ forego federal funding has 


already elicited broad sup- 
port, Wilson admits that 
‘“‘there is a difficult time 
ahead for Indians, but not 
as difficult as the last 50 or 
60 years of master-servant 
relationships that we've 
had.” 

Included in the funds to 
be rejected are welfare 
payments. He urged the 
reserves to set up commun- 
ity kitchens and to provide 
sleeping accomodations for 
members without financial 
means. The practical diffi- 
culties in particular geo- 
graphic areas will take time 
to resolve, Wilson said. 
“We can't say, overnight, 
we're independent.” How- 
ever, he added, ‘‘There are 
enough resources in the 
province for everybody to 
go ahead, if we share them 
on a regional basis. How 
are people going to eat? 
People ate in this country 
for 5,000 years before the 
DIA arrived. Just because 
we can’t buy packaged food 
in thè supermarket doesn’t 
mean we woọon’t eat.” 


——_ 
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‘School Manual 
Radical Even For 
Quebecois” was the title of 
an article that appeared in 
the Sun a couple of weeks 
back. The manual in 
question was a lesson aid 
for teachers with ideas on 
appropriate ways to cele- 
brate Mayday, the inter- 
national working class holi- 
day, in their classrooms. 
Among other things, it 
suggested that grade 1 or 2 
pupils could make best 
wishes cards for workers on 
strike and take them to the 
picketlines, and maybe sing 
a little song. 

The manual was prepar- 
ed by the Centrale de 
l’enseignement de Quebec 
(CEQ), a trade union which 
represents 85,000 teachers, 
non-teaching workers, and 
CEGEP (jr. college) in- 
‘structors in the French 
sector of the Quebec public 
school system. 

Liberal Education Minis- 
ter Francois Cloutier was 


Too 


totally incensed by the 
manual, calling it ‘‘subver- 
sive and immoral’’. It was 


not the first time that the 
Quebec Liberal government 
has been annoyed by the 
CEQ. In fact, events over 
the last five years in 
Quebec politics have seen 
the CEQ emerge as a major 
force in the province 
fighting for an independent 
and socialist Quebec. 
Yvon Charbonneau, 
president of the CEQ for 


the past five years, des- 
cribed the manual as 
‘*modest, because most 


pupils are the children of 
working class families and 
should be instructed ac- 
cordingly, if only for one 
day -a - year.” In- fact, 
Charbonneau and the CEQ 
believe that children of 
workers should be instruct- 
ed according to the real 
needs of their class every 
day of the year. 

In a document entitled 
‘Our Schools Serve the 
Ruling Class’’, which was 
ratified by the C.E.Q. 
1973, a clearly anti-capital- 
ist pro-working class per- 
“spective was adopted by 
the organization. Some 
sample statements from 
that document: 

‘‘Schools are a faithful 
reflection of capitalist. soc- 
iety, a society which could 
not maintain itself without 
the exploitation of the 
labour of the majority by a 
minority who appropriate 
the means of production, 
thus controlling political 
power.” 

‘‘The role of the school in 
a capitalist society is 
precisely to reproduce soc- 
ial classes by discriminat- 
ing among students. In an 
atmosphere of reports, 
records and behaviour files, 
teachers are consciously 
preparing students for their 
future roles as exploiters 
and exploited. 


Parti — 


join 


“boards 


To understand the fradi- 
calization of Quebec’s tea- 
chers it is necessary to 
review the history of the 


C.E.Q. and the role it has; 
played in the intensifying | 


class struggle in Quebec. 
The school crisis of 1967, 
and particularly the special 
legislation which put an 
end to it, represents the 
first important turning 
point in the political evol- 
ution of Quebec teachers. 
By the end of January 
1967, more than 17,000 
teachers were on strike in 


‘Quebec, and about 10,000 


others were threatening to 
them within days. 
More than half the mem- 
bers of the CEQ were trying 
in vain to renew their local 
collective agreements with 


their respective school 
boards. 
The negotiations met 


with little success because 


of a ceiling on government | 


expenditures to local school 


Socred 106% ceiling which 
began to politicize many 
B.C. teachers in 1972). 

In order to put an end to 
the strikes, Premier Daniel 


Johnson introduced special | 


legislation called Bill 25. 
Bill 25 ordered -the 
strikers to return to work, 
suspended the teachers’ 
right to strike for 16 
months, 


in force. It also imposed 
direct negotiations with the 
provincial government on 
all teachers in the French- 
speaking, English-Catholic 
and English-Protestant 
school systems. 


This experience began to | 


make many Quebec teach- 
ers see the government as 
their enemy and identify 
strongly with other workers 
who were being harassed 
by government’s siding 


with business against the = ee 
Ber osan Spposiin 


workers’ interests. 

The founding of the Parti 
Quebecois in 1967 was 
another important event in 
the politicization of Quebec 
teachers. Fully % of the 
P.Q.’s initial membership 
were teachers, most - of 
whom had been long-time 
ardent supporters of Que- 
bec independence. The 
formation of the P.Q. 
served as a focus for 
discussion and agitation 
among teachers. Staff 
rooms became centres of 
debate on the question of 
national rights. 

The question of Quebec’s 
national rights in terms of 
language and culture was 
again brought to the fore by 


(similar to the 


Reon : 
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and froze the. 
collective agreements still . 
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article. | 
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proposal of Bill 63 
1968. Bill 63 
parents to choose what ¢ 
language their children 
would be educated in, and, 
with the vast majority of 
immigrants to Quebec 
choosing English as the 
language of ‘‘success’’, the 
bill presented a tangible 
threat to the maintenance 
of a French language and 
culture in Ouebec. 


The teachers took an 
active part in the struggle 
against Bill 63. They gave 
the students information on 
the issues at stake. In their 


locals unions and the CEQ 


. demonstatone S uueg 
| ring 


YVON CHARBONNEAU 
TO SPEAK HERE 


On Thursday, May 22, 


Socialism’’. 


School Auditorium, 
East Broadway at 8 p.m 


There will be a donation of | 
$1 to meet the cost of 
bringing M. Charbonneau 
< here and tickets are avail- |. 
| able by phoning 876-2740 
or 255-4041. The event is | 
being sponsored by the § 


Socialist Education Collec- 
tive [See 


to the bill and participated 
in the massive street 
demonstrations against the 
bill. In 1969 Bill 63 passed 
the National Assembly, but 
the campaign against it had 
mobilized more teachers 
than any previous event in 
Quebec history. 

In the ‘‘October Events’’ 
of 1970 and the introduction 
by the federal government 
of the War Measures Act, 
the CEQ again played 
a leading role in 
opposing the imposition of 
martial law in Quebec. 

Within the trade union 
realm itself, the CEQ was 
constantly running up a- 
gainst an inflexible gov- 


on 
the provincial government’ S end 
in w : 
allowed | Va 4 


wv 


ernment, totally unconcer- 
ned with educatinal work-|¢4 


cly Tin 


| The 
= came to a peak in 1972, 
— when the CEQ helped form 
= a Common Front with the 
Yvon Charbonneau will be two other Quebec trade 
in Vancouver to speak on | union centrals, the Quebec 
‘‘Quebec -Education, La- | 
bour and the Struggle for . and the Confederation of 


The program : 


: National 
will be at Van. Technical | (CNTU), 


2600 | 


accompanying © 


fp Quebec Teachers’ Union 


mend 3 of 
ay a 


ers’ conditions and wages. 
During the 
centralizing and 


izing’’ the Quebec school 
system, the government 
decided to ‘‘de-classify”’ 


several thousand teachers, 
effectively cutting 
pay. That move resulted in 
numerous job. actions in- 


e 


: class hours, and 
< occupations. 
trade union battle 


Federation of Labour (QFL) 


Trade - Unions 
in order to win a 


$100 a week minimum 
“= wage for workers in the 
public sector. The Common 
Front was forced by the 
government’s intransigen- 
ce to call a virtual general 
strike 
closed down Quebec for 
-several weeks. The strike 
= was broken-by government 


which effectively 


course of 
‘*rational- 


their 


oo 


injunctions, but not before ~ 
the CEQ‘s Charbonneau, 


Louis Laberge of the Q. F. L. 


Pein were a1 AGIN 


to 34% months in jail for 
urging their members to 
violate the injunctions. 

It was in the wake of the 
defeat of the Common 
Front that the ‘‘Our Schools 
Serve the Ruling Class” 
document was widely dis- 
tributed among Quebec 
teachers and an organized 
network of militants was 
developed. Together with 
local groups of teachers 
throughout the province, 
this network has continued 
to deepen their political 
understanding of the class 
nature of their work and 
their commitment to fight 
along with other workers to 
build an independent, soc- 
ialist Quebec. 


SOCIALIST EDUCATION COLLECTIVE HOSTS 


CHARBONNEAU 


The Socialist Education Collective will initiate tis first 
public activity in Vancouver by hosting the public 
meeting to hear Yvon Charbonneau of the Quebec 


Teachers’ Union on May 22. 


The Socialist Education Collective is a group of 
teachers, students, parents, non-teaching educational 
_workers, trustees and interested individuals which has 
been meeting for the past four months. It is a *‘united 


front” 


organization of socialists with many differing 


ideologies and political affiliations who are working 
together to build a strategy (to promote struggle 
against capitalist education.) 

Till now the group has focused on anaiyzing the 
specific forms of power and control in the public school 
system and is about to begin some sessions on strategy. 
Without very much publicity and mostly through 
word-of-mouth, there are already 150 people on the 


SEC mailing list. 


If you are interested in getting 


involved, phone 876-2740 for information on upcoming 


activities. 
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Women: The great Canadian wa 


by a woman working in a 
manufacturing plant 


Brothers and sisters, 
here is the company’s 1975 
contract offer: 20% the first 
year, 15% the second year, 
a COLA and increased 
benefits. That means a 50 
cents increase to the ladies 
and a 90 cents increase to 
the men. Your Bargaining 
Committee recommends 
acceptance. 


And welcome to the 
dilemma of women trade 
unionsts who work in the 
industrial sector, in this 
International Women’s 
Year (and every other year 
for that matter). The Great 
. Canadian Wage Gap (or 
should we say cavern?). 

The above is an imagin- 
ary contract offer. It is a 
generally good one, which 
exaggerates the dilemma. 
Do you accept a good 
contract even though it 
continues to increase the 
wage gap. between male 
and female workers? Ac- 
cording to 1971 Women’s 
Bureau figures, the aver- 
age annual earnings of men 
in the industrial sector was 
103.7 per cent higher than 
those of women in the same 
sector. Not a bad head start 


JOB GHETTOS 

Worse still, there is little 
hope of escape from these 
‘women’s’ jobs. Although 


= in theory any woman has 


the opportunity to be 
promoted through job post- 
ings, in practice few wo- 


men, even after 20 good | 


years of service have 
received any training for 
higher skilled or more 
complicated assembly jobs. 
While women’s jobs are 
considered a closed cate- 
gory or ghetto, there are 
special male categories that 
are designed to lead to 
exposure to more tech- 
niques and better jobs. A 
high turnover in material 
handlers or floor sweepers 
most likely means that the 
company has been training 
many bright young boys. A 
high turnover of women 
assemblers more than like- 
ly means they quit under 
the pressure or they were 


- fired because they couldn’t 


make the quotas. 

When it comes to outside 
training opportunities, how 
many working women (61% 
of whom in Ontario are 


married) can hand over 
housework, supper, and the 
kids to hubby or a sitter and 


and every time we vote for  pioht ar 


a- contract like the one 
above, we ensure that the 
percentage gap grows. 


JOB CLASSIFICATIONS 
AND CATEGORIES - 

The reason these women 
are offered an increase that 
is 40 cents less an hour is 
because they are in lower 
job classifications; classi- 
fications that generally 
cover unskilled assembly, 
and machine operators’ 
jobs. Equivalent but ‘heav- 
ier’ jobs are often done by 
men, paid at a significantly 
higher wage. Also done by 
men, at a higher rate of 
pay, are service jobs such 
as material handlers, fork- 
lift truck drivers, or floor 
sweepers. These jobs often 
require less skill and effort 
and sometimes even less 
responsibility than the bulk 
of the high pressure jobs 
women assemblers do. 
Often women are piece- 
workers, working under 
constant and ever-mount- 
ing pressure to maintain 
and increase output. These 
women practice an unre- 
cognized and valuable skill 
— manual dexterity. This 
skill goes unrecognized 
only in the job classifica- 
tion. 

In addition to speed, 
assemblers are responsible 
for the quality of the goods 
they handle. Scratches, 
cold solder, missed stitches 
and any other minor defects 
that are a natural hazard of 
frenzied work are enough to 
send hundreds of pieces 


back to the operator to 


re-do on her own time (i.e., 
without piece money). 


full a? job? 
FRINGE BENEFITS 

But there is still more 
than meets the eye in this 
contract offer. These fringe 
benefits, are they the 
legally discriminatory type 
that are tied to wage rates? 
And what about pregnancy 
leave? Is it still considered 
to be a _ compensatable 
illness or have we come to 
realize that in a society 
where nearly 40% of the 
workforce is female that 
having babies is not a 
regrettable loss of produc- 
tion, but an important part 
of social and economic life 
that should not mean loss of 
wages or freezing of senior- 
ity while the mother is off 
work? 

Few trade unionists are 
aware of the alternatives 
that exist to voting for a 
generally good contract but 
one that increases the wage 
gap.Across the board wage 
increases (e.g. $1 increase 
to all employees) do not 
decrease the gap but they 
prevent it from enlarging. 
Upgrading of whole cate- 
gories in most cases, 
although desirable, is usu- 
ally thought by manage- 
ment to be too expensive 
because the gap has be- 
come so large. Catch-up 
increases, and individual 
up-gradings using the 
grievance procedure are 
also being used in some 
unions. Fewer still of our 
brothers and. sisters are 
aware of the number of 
strikes, legal‘ and illegal, 
that have been fought on 
the issue of equal pay and 


The 


catch-up. From the Dare 
Biscuits strike in Kitchener 
in 1972,- to Air Canada 


stewardesses, to the recent _ 


2-day walkout at Canadian 


General Electric, more and 


more of these unfair con- 
tracts are being turned 
down. 


HOLDS EVERYONE’S 
WAGES DOWN 

Although it may sound 
like an old cliche, it is true 
that the large gap between 
men and women workers 
invites companies to down- 
grade more and more of 
their jobs and give them to 
the lower paid workers, 


gradually forcing large y. 


sections of jobs into lower 
pay categories and forcing 
more workers to work at a 
lower rate of pay. 

The recent 2-day walkout 
of United Electrical mem- 
bers at the Peterborough 
Canadian General Electric 
plant is an example of how 
this can be stopped. Eight 
jobs (at the Peterborough 
plant) which had formerly 
been done by skilled 
workers at approximately 
$5 an hour were changed 
slightly and given to 8 
women who were paid at 
the women’ s rate of ap 
‘union eee the 
situation and took the case 
all the way to arbitration 
where the arbitrators 
agreed that the jobs should 
be re-evaluated but did not 
specify whether they 
should be up or . down- 
graded. The women, fed up 
with waiting, walked off the 
job taking their 2,000 
(mostly brothers) fellow 
workers with them. Within 
two days the Company had 
agreed to ùp grade the 
women’s jobs. 

It is clear that if the gap 
between male and female 
rates of pay is allowed to 
grow, it will become an 
instrument in holding ev- 
eryone’s wages down. So 
back to our original contract 
offer. How should you 
vote? And how should 
contract demands be alter- 


- ed so that the dilemma can 


be avoided? The difficult 
task of representing wo- 
men’s demands in trade 
unions must be taken on by 
the women themselves if 
they are ever to make any 
headway. Women have to 
participate in the leader- 
ship of their unions, and 
through women’s commit- 
tees start to deal with the 
day-to-day problems in the 
plants. This is no small 
task, and unions must be 
willing to see some major 
changes both in negotiating 
and in grievances and in 
the traditional running of 
the union to accomodate 
this activity. 


from The Right to Strike 
newsletter 
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QUEBEC— 
EDUCATION, LABOUR 
AND THE STRUGGLE 

FOR SOCIALISM 


HEAR: Yvon Charbonneau 
President, 
Quebec Teachers’ Union 


Thursday, May 22/75 Van. Technical School 


8 P.M. Auditorium 
Admission: $1.00 2600 East Broadway 
Vancouver 


Socialist Education Collective 
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It was a festive 


solidarity celebration 


The hall was truly 
festive. And over 500 
people, mainly workers, 


but including small child- 
ren and the retired, came to 
celebrate the victories of 
the national liberation mo- 
vements of Vietnam and 
Cambodia. People contri- 
buted nearly $5000 to the 
new national liberation 
governments and the gov- 
ernment of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, for 
the reconstruction of their 
homelands. 

Two large 15 foot high 
paintings, one of a Viet- 
namese woman and the 
other of three Vietnamese 
children, flanked either 
side of the stage. Flowers, 
varied colored streamers 
and bright coloured ban- 
ners decorated what once 
was the hall of the 
Boilermakers Union. Al 
this combined harmoni- 
ously with the mural of BC 
workers logging, mining 
and building ships which 
permanently decorates one 
long wall of the hall. 

A speech delivered on 
behalf of the Western Voice 
collective welcomed the 


Wish... Le E BREE 


THE INDOCHI 


victories as *‘an inspiration 


to people everywhere.”’’ 
“The Vietnamese and 
Cambodian people have 
proven with their own blood 
that -- however apparently 
small, poor and weak in the 
beginning -- a people 
united, with dedicated and 
correct leadership, can 
defeat even the largest and 
most vicious empire the 
world has every known.”’ 
The US empire con- 
sciouslyset out to prove in 
Indochina that it could 
defeat communist-led 
movements of national lib- 
eration, to demonstrate 
that there were no weak 
links in its imperial chain, 
that no nation could break 
free from US domination. 
But this testing ground had 
been turned into the 
graveyard for the theory of 
USinvincibility. The victory 
of the armed struggle of the 
national liberation move- 
ments, and this alone, won 
independence, freedom 
and peace for the people of 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 
There was no great 
rejoicing in Moscow either, 
over the victories. Both the 


Kremlin and Washington 
‘‘orossly under-estimated 
the power of the armed 
struggles for liberation.”’ 
Despite their wishes ‘‘the 
people of all countries more 
and more are learning how 
to resist the carving knives 
of imperialism...in parti- 
cular the division of the 
world between the two 


superpowers, under the 
disguise of detente.”’ 
It is the ‘“‘nature of 


imperialism to say: play by 
our rules or don’t play at 
all. What the Cambodian 
and Vietnamese people 
have proven is that each 
people can set its own rules 
for its own homeland.”’ 


This was followed by a 
series of short talks. At a 
moment when the lives of 
the 200,000 political pris- 
oners held in tiger cages 
and other inhuman condi- 
tions by the Saigon regime 


_ still were threatened, Rich- 


ard Moore called for their 
immediate release. With 
the liberation of all of 
Vietnam a few days later, 
these prisoners won their 
freedom. 


ESE PEOPLE ARE 


WINNING THEIR INDEPENDENCE, 


FREEDOM 


‘*‘We wish to raise money 
to aid reconstruction in 
Cambodia and Vietnam. In 
this matter, there is no 
need to whip up false 
emotions, to con ourselves 
into something. It is wrong 
to guilt people. There is 
nothing to buy our way out 
of. And there are so many 
people who have struggled 
honourably on behalf of our 
friends 
Cambodia, who have strug- 
gled for ten years and 
more, because it was a just 
cause. No, it is not a matter 
of guilt. Rather, we raise 
funds based on the concept 
of solidarity. 

“The Vietnamese and 
Cambodian people will 
rebuild their countries, 


countries. 


ADDRESS: 


AND PEACE 


in Vietnam and‘ 


primarily by self-reliance, 
the same way they defeated 
U.S. imperialism. They will 
be helped in reconstruction 
as they were helped in 
winning their indepen- 
dence, freedom and peace, 
by the solidarity of progres- 


sive people all over the 


world. 

‘*They’ve issued a call to 
friends everywhere. When 
friends ask friends for 
help-- as the old saying 
goes-- that’s what friends 
are for. We know that they 
need everything. 

‘‘If we controlled our own 
economy, we would make 
the things they need by our 
labour and would contri- 
bute these things. But this 
is not yet the case. We 


SENTIMENT MUST BE TURNED TO SOLIDARITY 


PHONE: 


don’t control the factories, 
the shops, the natural 
resources. What most of us 
have is our ability to work. 
“We sat down and we 
tried to figure out, in real 
terms, what would be a 
meaningful contribution 
that we could make. The 
idea we came up with and 
what we would like to 
suggest is that each of us 
contribute what we receive 
for one day’s work. That’s 
what we are suggesting 
would be .a_ reasonable 
contribution.”’ 


--from speech at April 26 
celebration of the victories 
of the Vietnamese and 
Cambodian people. 


| ——_—_—_—_—__—_—__—__ pledge one (or more) day’s work 
$—————— to aid the national liberation governments of Cambodia and 
Vietnam and the Democratic Republic of Vietnam in the reconstruction of their 


Make cheques payable to ‘‘Liberation/Reconstruction’’ and mail to: Western 
Voice, 324 Powell Street, Vancouver 4, B.C. 


Cathy Walker called on 
the Canadian government 
to recognize the new 
national liberation govern- 
ments as the legitimate 
representatives of their 
people. Ottawa has done so 
in the case of the Royal 
Government of National 
Union of Cambodia, but 
still ignores reality in 
Vietnam. 

Hari Sharma exposed the 
hypocrisy of Canadian gov- 
ernment ‘“‘neutrality’’ and 
‘‘humanitarianism’’ by re- 
vealing how Vietnamese 
who opposed the Saigon 
regime were deported as 


„late as two weeks before 


called on the government 


not to admit Vietnamese 
war criminals evacuated by 
the U.S. 


Hilda Thomas next play- - 


ed guitar and sang songs of 
other international strug- 
gles: from the Spanish civil 
war and the movement of 
Puerto Rican independen- 
ce. She movingly sang a 
Ewan McCall anti-war 
song, Fields of Vietnam, 
and added an appropriate 
final verse to commefnorate 
the victory. 

In the second half of the 
cultural program, Stan 
Persky read poetry by Ho 
Chi Minh of Vietnam and 
Kim Chi Ha, an imprisoned 
poet in south Korea. The 
audience laughed uproar- 
iously at Kim Chi Ha’s 
satirical poem called the 
‘‘Five Bandits” which bit- 
ingly exposes the corrup- 
tion of puppet regimes like 
the one still backed by the 
US in south Korea. 

The last speech was 
delivered on behalf of the 
Western Voice collective to 
explain the reasons for 
raising money. It spoke of 
‘‘destruction, reconstruct- 
ion and solidarity.”’ 

‘‘T speak of the destruct- 
ion not to shock and sicken 
us, but because we must 
have an actual image of 
what has happened in 
Vietnam and Cambodia, if 
we are able to see our own 
tasks clearly ’’ said Persky. 


As for reconstruction, it 
is carried out primarily by 


Photos Kat y Slade 


self-reliance. ‘‘People have 
used materials at hand to 
start rebuilding...they 
plant flowers in mortar 
casings, they make scarves 
and raincoats from aban- 
doned nylon parachutes, 
they place rice in leftover 
US sandbags.”’ 

‘*For many of us in this 
hall the anti-war movement 
marked our generation. We 
expressed solidarity with 
the people of Vietnam and 
Cambodia. But solidarity 
on what basis? Was it 
simply because we admired 
their unquestionably heroic 
struggle? In part, certainly. 


But I think the. more 


grasp is that we support the 


Vietnamese and Cambod- 
ian people because we have 
a common enemy. The 
capitalist system that steals 
profits from workers cannot 
survive without expanding, 
and devouring.’’ 

The audience cheered 
when Persky called for 
support for the CKLG and 
AUCE workers who were 
on strike. “I’m aware that 
there is a difference be- 
tween a picket-line and a 
battle-line in Vietnam. But 
we must see our own 
struggles clearly. When 
prisoners, gay people, ex- 
mental patients struggle for 
democratic rights, it is my 
struggle. When native peo- 
ple in BC demand their 
lands back, it is a struggle 
against the capitalist con- 
cept of private property, 
and it is our struggle. 

` When East Indian people 
in Vancouver defend them- 
selves against racism, it is 
our struggle. These are the 
issues as many of us as 
possible must unite around 
in the days ahead. We and 
the Indochinese people 
have a common enemy: the 
system of capitalism and 
imperialism.” - 

People expressed their 
solidarity in financial cont- 
ributions and pledges and 
in the singing of the 
international working class 
movement’s song, the 
Internationale. 

The evening ended with 
music and dance entertain- 
ment. 
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Why did the U.S. fight 
the Vietnam war? 
One quarter of the U.S. 


economy is located in other 


countries. In 1957 Ameri- 
can companies invested ten 
cents aborad for every 
dollar invested at home. 
Today it is twenty -five 
cents. In 1966 overseas 
profits made up twenty-five 
pereent of the total. By 


1970 it was forty percent. | 


The Vietnam War was 
fought to protect this huge 
growing empire and to 
prove that it was invulner- 
able. Ironically the ‘invuln- 
erable’ empire not only lost 
the war, but the attempt to 


save its international posi- . 


tion by defeating the 
Vietnamese pushed U.S. 
business to the brink of 
disaster. The War precipi- 
tated aneconomiccrisis in 
the U.S. and abroad the 
end of which is not in sight. 


Making a killing 

While the 
Indo-china. organized to 
defend their independence 
U.S. business was on the 
lookout for profit. A war 
means that governments 
spend workers’ taxes lav- 
ishly on soft, profitable 
contracts. (Money can be 
diverted to shore up the 
bankrupt and fatten the 
prosperous.) 

U.S. ‘defence’ spending 
is enormous: about $80 
billion a year. Most of the 
cash goes to the big 
monopolies. Around 20,000 
firms are prime contractors 
to the Department of 


Defence but 30% of the — 


business goes to ten com- 


panies. 
-= Since the Second World 
War governments have 


attempted to even out the 
boom and bust of industrial 
capitalism. The idea is that 
when private spending 
flags state spending takes 
over. War production is a 
very inefficient way to 
create jobs but the growth 
in military spending in the 
Vietnam years, especially 
the big buildup of 1968-69, 
was great enough to keep 
the economy at peak 
capacity and full employ- 
ment. Around one quarter 
of the U.S. workforce are 
directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on military pro- 
jects, including 60% of all 
scientists and engineers. 


Business has tried to kill- 


several birds with one stone 
with military contracts. 
They boost their profits, 
keep up flagging sales and 
attack their enemies into 
the bargain. 
But — there’s 

Several, in fact. | 


a — hitch. 


The collapse of the dollar 


The first problem was the 
Vietnamese. Politicians and 
businessmen never doubt- 
ed that the war had to be 
won, but the resistance of 
the Vietnamese was so 
tenacious that the U.S. 
commitment to the war 
steadily escalated. 

Although a fast buck can 
be made producing guns, 
an economy that devotes 


too many of its resources to » 


war’ is in trouble. The 
diversion of skilled workers 


people of . 


US economy smashes 
on Indo-Chinese roc 


and research and invest- 
ment funds reduced the 
ability of the U.S. economy 
to compete in other areas. 
U.S. manufacturing em- 
erged from the Sixties with 
the oldest stock of metal- 
working equipment in the 
‘developed’ world. A ste- 
ady decline in the rate of 
growth of productivity be- 
gan to give other rival 
economies an edge. 

The growing Vietnam 
committment was soon a 
source of trouble in another 
direction. The cost of 
maintaining U.S. power 
around the world was 
already producing a steady 
international drain on the 
‘balance of payments’. 
Throughout the sixties the 
U.S. government and busi- 
ness spent more abroad 
than was earned. In the 
1965-67 period for example 
exports of goods and 
income from investment 
abroad were large enough 
to put the ‘Balance of 
goods, services and in- 
vestment income’ in the 
black by $8.5 billion. But 
once military and other 
government spending plus 
the cost of the foreign 
expansion of U.S. compan- 
ies was added in, the ‘basic 
balance’ was $2.3 billion in 
the red. 


Papering the cracks 
During the sixties the 

‘Balance of Payments’ hole 

was filled with paper 


by David Mole 
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dollars. Goods flowed into 
the U.S. from other count- 
ries and dollars flowed out. 
As long as people could 
be persuaded to hold paper 


assets instead of swapping ` 


them for US goods, the 
U.S. could finance its 
empire out of the pockets of 
workers abroad as well as 
at home. How could they 
get away with this? 

After the Second World 
War the U.S. forced other 
countries to accept the 
dollar as the acknowledged 
currency of world trade. 


Banks, governments, in- 
ternational traders and 
companies and wealthy 


individuals held their re- 
serves in dollars and did 
their business in dollars. 

An enormous market 
moving dollar assets from 
hand to hand grew up, 
which, along with the dollar 
needs of traders and 
investors, mopped up the 
paper money as it flowed 
out of the U.S. 

The trick worked if 
people holding the paper 
believed that it would 
maintain its value. As 
dollars piled up in Europe 
and the U.S. economy 
showed unmistakable signs 
of weakening, confidence 
slipped away and in 1969 
collapsed. 

The dollar was devalued 
and irrevocably lost its 
priviledged place. This is a 
Staggering blow to the 
international ambitions of 
U.S. business. 


The resistance of the 
Vietnamese that intensified 
these economic problems 
for U.S. business was 
matched by resistance of 
U.S. workers to the attem 
pt to impose the burden of 
the war on them. The war 
was so unpopular that taxes 
could not be increased to 
pay for it. 

Higher taxes force work- 
ers to cut their consump- 
tion. If people can’t afford 
to buy cars, autoworkers 
can be shifted into the 
production of tanks. With- 
out higher taxes the gov- 
ernment was forced to 
finance the war by printing 
money and borrowing. The 
Tet offensive of 1968 
pushed the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a $25.2 billion 
deficit and cranked up the 
money supply by 8%. 

The economy was al- 
ready running near to its 
capacity output. (Spending 
was already high enough to 
keep. workers and mach- 
ines fully employed.) Gov- 
ernment spending only 
competed with private 
spending for a quantity of 
goods that could not be 
increased. (This meant that 
profit earners could push 
up prices, hoping to push 
up profits, and still find a 
market for their products.) 

This reckless, but 
unavoidable, policy tied an 
inflationary knot that can 
now only be untied, if at all, 
by policies more ruthless 


and 


reckless still. The 
current recession created to 
cut real wages and the talk 
of wage freezes are only the 
beginning. 


Spreading the misery 


The dominance of the 
dollar and the growth of 
U.S.-based multinationals 
tied the fortunes of the 
world economy more and 
more closely to those of 
U.S. business. The inte- 
gration of banking and 
credit, the growing flow of 
trade and the movement of 
investment funds broaden- 
ed asnd deepened the 
channels that transmit b 
oom and bust from sector to 


sector and country to 
country. l 
The war disorganised 


and weakened not only U.S. 
capitalism but world capi- 
talism. The U.S. inflation 
became a world-wide in- 
flation. The U.S. slump 
created a world-wide 


, Slump. 


Deepening dependence for 
Canada 


Canada is no exception to 
this pattern. Canadian bus- 
iness is directly tied into 
the American economy 
through ownership, trade 
and flows of capital. The 
war accelerated this inte- 
gration of economic life. 

In the mid-sixties the 
Canadian government si- 
gned a ‘Defence Sharing 
Agreement’. Businesses in 
Canada are permitted to 
bid for U.S. Department of 
Defense -contracts and do 
not have to pay U.S. import 


taxes. A study at McGill 


University indicates that no 
more than one third of 
these contracts go to 
Canadian owned compan- 
ies. Most of the cash flows 
into U.S. firms operating in 
Canada. 

U.S. firms steadily ex- 
panded their operations in 
Canada over the war years. 
Canadian resources were 
and are vital to war 
production, nickel, steel, 
copper, molybdenum and 
energy. These resources 
are being - developed, 
largely. by U.S. companies. 
Sixty percent of the capital 
in petroleum and gas and 
56% in mining and smelt- 
ing is U.S. owned (74% and 
65% respectively is foreign 
owned). 

C.M. Drury, the Minister 
of Industry at the time of the 
Defence Sharing Agree- 
ment, called it a ‘very 
intelligent economic deci- 
sion.’ This integration into ` 
the U.S. economy in fact 
only makes sense to Can- 
adian businessmen who 
have already accepted de- 
pendence as the price they 
pay for holding on to their 
wealth and power. 

The Vietnam war, a 
testing-ground for people 
fighting to win their inde- 
pendence, demonstrates 
the limits of the economic, 
military and political power 
of the U.S. For Canadian 
workers, the war, which 
deepened Canadian depen- 
dence on the U.S., also 
shows the possibility and 
necessity for resistance to 
domination. 
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Re ‘HOW WE ASKED 

BP) OURSELVES, DO WE 
Med KEEP THESEDAMNED | 
VIETNAMESE AMUSED? 


~ Canadian governments 
served U.S. masters 


U.S. program to restore the 


-- by Brian Loomes 

- The use of Canadian 
Forces aircraft to kidnap 
_ Vietnamese children and 
the open-door immigration 
policy for Vietnamese trait- 
ors are the finishing 
touches to a 20 year 
performance by the Canad- 
ian government. During the 
-entire Vietnam interven- 
tion, Canada has backed 
the U.S. economically, pol- 
itically and diplomatically. 
Canadian — government 
. officials danced to the tune 
of their masters, both in 
Washington and in the 
military production indus- 


= try in Canada. In polite 
circles this policy has been 


called continentalism. 
What it means in plain 
language is, in addition to 
helping the U.S. in Viet- 
nam, Canadian govern- 
ments have given over our 
economy to American cap- 
italism. 

Canadian governments 
first seriously entered the 


U.S. lineup, replete with 


economic resources, mili- 
tary equipment- and dip- 
lomats, during the post 
WWII Cold War against 
Communism, kicked off by 
Harry Truman in 1947. 
Once the war was over, and 
their temporary alliance 
with Stalin needed to defeat 
expansionist fascism be- 


hind them, the. U.S.. 


launched a strategy to force 
the Soviet Union out of 
Eastern Europe. 

Though much skepticism 
greeted the Truman doc- 
trine in Canada because of 
U.S. intervention on behalf 


of clearly reactionary reg- 


imes(ie. Greek Royalists 
and Turkey), Canadian 
‘‘leaders’’ went to bat for 
Truman. On Feb. 12, 1947, 
Mackenzie King and Tru- 
man announced defence 
co-operation in peacetime, 
and in 1949 NATO was 
formed. Louis St. Laurent 
and Lester Pearson were 
major proponents of NATO. 
While they spoke of safe- 
guarding ‘‘freedom, prin- 
ciples of democracy, indiv- 
idual liberty and the rule of 
law’’, they included Port- 
ugal, the oldest dictator- 
ship in the western world as 
a founding member. 
NATO was nothing more 
than part of a 3-pronged 
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stability of capitalism in 
Europe. The other com- 
ponents. were military 
assistance and the Marshall 
Plan which alleviated the 
dollar shortage in Europe 
and promoted buying from 
the U.S., all to- benefit 
expanding U.S. corpora- 
tions. While politicians like 
Pearson tried to- convince 
the Canadian public with a 
lot of rhetoric about 
NATO’s ‘‘peaceful aims’’, 
he did reveal its purpose 


- when he warned of ‘‘indir- 


ect aggression’ in Europe, 
or in other words, working- 


class revolution and social- 


ism. M.J.Coldwell of the 
C.C.F. also supported 
NATO but stressed its 
economic aspect of recon- 
struction, although under 
the Marshall Plan, this was 
only the other side of the 
same coin. Coldwell moved 
to silence opposition to 
NATO from within the 
C.C.F., especially in B.C. 
and Manitoba. 

NATO insured that Can- 
adian policy was locked up 
with the U.S. Before long 
Canada sent an expedition- 
ary force to prop up the 
U.S. installed regime in 


South Korea. Canadian 
military expenditures 
jumped 400% between 


1950 


and 1952. In 1958, 


Drp 


And in 1959, the Defence 


Sharing Agreement was 
signed by Diefenbaker, 
enabling the Canadian 
armanents industry to pro- 
duce components and some 
finished items for the U.S. 
military. It was a small 
favour to the arms compan- 
ies, many of which were 
U.S. owned. In return for 
military 
support and an open door to 
strategic resources, the 
Canadian government al- 
leviated its imbalance of 
payments. 


SELLING OUT THE 
ECONOMY 

The great resource give- 
away started under C.D. 
Howe and has continued 
ever since. By 1962, U.S. 
military demand alone 
gobbled up 14% of Can- 
ada’s metal mining and 
smelting, 10% of coal, 
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petroleum and natural gas 
and 7% of the primary iron 
and steel output. Between 
1962 and 1965, Canadian 
iron ore used by the U.S. 
increased from $178 million 
to $285 million, aluminum - 
$9million to $42 million. 


Following the 1965 U.S. 


escalation in Vietnam, cop- 
per, bronze and brass scrap 
exports shot up 574% in 


one year. Copper products 


increased 81%, steel prod- 
ucts 54%. The export of 
nickel has left a constant 
shortage in Canada. 
Another of C.C. Howe’s 
‘‘achievements’’ as minist- 
er of Trade and Commerce 


was his establishment of 


aid for arms research and 
development by the arm- 
aments. companies. The 
arms manufacturers and 
the companies in control of 
uranium, nickel, copper 
and oil made themselves a 
windfall(to the tune of $22 
million in direct grants in 
1965) thanks to the Vietnam 
war and the compliance of 
Canada’s government. 
Some of the big ‘‘winners”’ 
in military production were 
C.I.L., Cyanamid of Can- 
ada, de Havilland(U.S.), 
Canadair(U.S.), Hanker- 
Siddeley of Canada(U.S.), 


Littar Systems Canada, 
Jarry Hydraulics, Hand 
Chemical Industries, Dow 


ATS- 


and Tool. By the late’ 60’s 
arms sales were close to 
$500 million a year. 

As the U.S. turned its 
hungry eyes from Europe to 
fighting wars of national 
liberation, Canada followed 
suit. Pearson dutifully 
acquired 125 F-5 Freedom 
Fighters produced by Can- 
adair, a General Dynamics 
subsidiary, under license 


from Northrop Interceptors. 


` The F-5 
fighter bombers were to be 
used in 
Malaysia, or in Africa or 
India, the government said. 


In the midst of this 


wholesale integration and 
sell-out, the Canadian gov- 
ernment was claiming to 
play a neutral role as a 
member of the Internation- 
al Control Commission in 
Vietnam, set up after the 
1954 Geneva Conference. 
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‘‘defence’’ of 


The military contracts were 
negotiated by the U.S. 
through -the Canadian 
Commercial Corp., a Crown 
agency. The Department of 


= 


ies avoid the special perm- 
its normally required for 
shipments to any country 
other than the U.S..Work- 
ing in conjunction with the 
U.S. Defence Contract 
Administration Services 
offices in Ottawa, they 
arranged to- have the 
military supplies sent 
through the U.S. before 
heading to Southeast Asia. 

During the past three 
years, the sales totalled 
over $327 million according 
to admittedly conservative 
figures from the Pentagon. 
This total does not include 
contracts. under $200,000 
each. They continued un- 
interrupted while Canada 
was..setving on the new 
International Commission 
of Control and Supervision 
(ICCS) established by the 
Paris Peace Agreement of 
January, 1973. Like its 
predecessor, the ICCS was 
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supposed to oversee a 
ceasefire, release of pris- 
oners and the transition to a 
re-united Vietnam through 
elections. The history of the 
Canadian government’s in- 
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of weapons’ manufacturers 
in Canada. Canada’s dele- 
gations have not served 
peace but have been the 
back-up men for the U.S. 
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members are in every office 
on Campus, and since the 
tasks that our members 
perform are vital to- the 
operation of the University, 
a (short term) strike would 
so upset the workings of the 
University that the effects 
would have been felt for a 
long time after the strike 
ended. ”’ 

The strategy was never 
tested because the Univer- 
sity signed a contract. They 
were faced with a media- 
tion report close to- the 
union demands, the threat 
of an effective disruption of 
registration and the likeli- 
hood that an unusually 
large minority of professors 
might not co-operate with 
strike-breaking efforts be- 
cause they themselves were 
in the middle of a unioniza- 
tion drive. 

The UBC strike commit- 
tee report certainly is 
correct when ‘it says the 
university is not a ‘‘profit- 
maximizing _institution’’. 
When goods-producing 
workers go out on strike, 
their employer loses far 
more in profits on goods 
which are not being pro- 
duced and sold than she or 
he saves in wages that 
don’t have to be paid. 

The University Board of 
Governors, on the other 
hand, receives an uninter- 
rupted flow of budget 
money from the govern- 
ment and corporations. 
That money comes out of 
the taxes on other workers 
and on corporations. 


Where do corporations get 


<a their money? 


The corporation pays a 
productive worker for eight 
hours work in a sawmill for 
example. The worker is 
paid more or less what is 
necessary to keep them on 
the job: to- pay for food, 
housing, etc., and to 
support dependents. But 
the value of the goods the 
worker produces is greater 
than the wages they re- 
ceive. In a few hours a 
worker produces goods 
worth what he or she gets 
in wages for a full day. So 
effectively, the rest of the 
day the worker is not being 
paid. The worker produces 
a “‘surplus value’’ which is 
taken by the employer. 

Strictly speaking, service 
workers are paid out of the 
surplus value taken from 
the labour of productive 
workers. But that does not 
mean service workers are 
parasites, or that the 
withdrawal of their labour 
does not have real econo- 
mic effects. They perform 
services that are essential 
to. maintain the ‘‘profit- 
maximizing institutions’’, 
transporting the goods to 
market, training the future 
work force, providing re- 
search information to. de- 
velop new products and so 
on. 
This point is not an 
irrelevant abstraction. It 
has very important practi- 
cal consequences which are 
central to the development 
of even the most basic 
Strategy. Service workers 
who effectively block es- 
sential services can and do 


have a profound material 
effect on profit maximiza- 
tion. The fact that these 
effects are indirect in the 
sense that it may not be the 
direct employer who is 
losing money does not 
change the fact that the 
impact of the denial of 
services will be felt and 
recognized immediately. It 
is by no means inevitable 
that a service strike must 
be a long waiting game in 
which only the worker and 
the non-profit-making con- 
sumer are being hurt. 
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of services takes place? To 
represent the average con- 
sumer? Why then do they 
move less quickly to protect 
the interests of the ‘aver- 
age consumer’ of saleable 
goods? 


If a newspaper is shut 
down and thereis nooutlet 
reaching the same reader- 
ship to: carry business 
advertising for certain pro- 
ducts, the sale of these 
products will go down. If 
mining corporations need 
one hundred trained scien- 
tists by September to 
develop new technology to 
do a certain job and a 
university strike means that 
those scientists. are- not 
graduated until December, 
the mining company ‘loses 
money. 

The problem of course is 
that the university strike 
also hurts those science 
students and might moti-. 
vate them to scab. But this 
is not qualitatively different 
from the problem posed by 
a strike in logging that 
brings layoffs in the saw- 
mills. In both cases, the 
union on strike must win 
over the people adversely 
affected to- see that the 
way to solve their mutual 
problems caused by the 
same or allied employer is 


to unite against the com- 


mon enemy. 

In short, a series of 
carefully timedshort strikes 
can be just as effective as a 
full strike. However, any 
argument about strike stra- 
tegy for service workers 


ffective blocking 


that starts from the argu- 
ment that a service industry 
strike has as its objective 
not the inflicting of material 
economic damage on em- 
ployers but the Sabotage 
and harassment of a bu- 
reaucracy to demoralize its 
administrators to the point 
that they succumb to the 
union’s arguments. and 
demands is bound to lead to 
defeat. | l 

Similarly, the organizing 
of service sector workers 
which appeals only to anti- 
management sentiment but 
does not present itself as a 
working class organization 
to fight against the exploit- 
ation of labour, just as the 
industrial unions (used to) 
do, will run into serious 
problems when it has to go 
on strike. 

AUCE local one at UBC, 
despite- the yery real 
difference between their 
approach and the Madison 
Avenue soft-sell of the 
CLC’s ACTE, encountered 
this problem last month. 
There was only a slim 
majority vote in favour of 
walking out to respect the 
picket lines of. CUPE 


workers on the campus. 


Many AUCE members had 
misunderstood what union 
activists meant when they 
said that AUCE was a 
‘different kind of union’ 
from the established indus- 
trial and craft unions. The 
conciousness of many ser- 
vice workers that they are 
just servants (to the ‘aver- 
age consumer’, to- the 
capitalists), that their work 
has no economic value 
except to meet immaterial 
needs and that they cannot 
inflict material damage on 
employers by withdrawing 
their labour is not just 
conservatism, it is false 
Consciousness. 

Failing to challenge that 
slave mentality. that sees 
that personal relationship 
to. the supervisor as the 


primary relationship with. 


the employer and the class 
of employers, prevents 
service workers from recog- 
nizing that have the power 
tO. wage a protracted 
struggle. They have that 
power whether the struggle 
is a series of short strikes 
that does definite irrepar- 
able material damage, or 
an all out full strike. 

It may lead to errors in 
evaluating how to exploit 
divisions within the enemy 
camp when it is assumed 
that front line administra- 


has been solid in conduct- 


tors facing the brunt of the 
harassment and extra 
strain will likely be the 
hardliners, while the Board 
of Directors (who in fact are 
more aware of the material 
impact of the denial of 
services on other employ- 
ees) will be more disint- 
ested. It could lead to a 
toleration of scabs on the 
grounds that, as long as the 
university was -being har- 
rassed into chaos, maxi- 
mum pressure was still 
being exerted on the 
employer to settle. 


SFU AUCE successes 


Thusfar workers at SFU 
have met every fundament- 
al challenge presented to 
them. In the face of divide 
and conquer tactics, they 
have sought to unite all 
workers in campus unions 
and the non-corporate con- 
sumers of services against 
the common enemy. Taunt- 
ed by university negotiators 
with the charge that the 
contract committee was an 
unrepresentative bunch of 
‘radicals’, the membership 
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a ten day strike; even over- 
ruling the committee’s rec- 
comendation of a return to 


ing first a one day and then 


work after the one week 
time period originally a- 
greed on. 

When the administration 
made offers designed to 
split male technicians from 
lower-paid female clerical 
workers by offering the 
technicians as much as 
$380 more while some 
clerical workers would get 
$58, men and women both 
overwhelmingly rejected 
the offer as an insult. (The 
technicians were included 
in the bargaining unit at the 
last minute due to an LRB 
ruling). 

When student assistants 
holding part time jobs were 
told that they would lose 
their eligibility for those 
jobs if they didn’t cross 
picket lines to register, 
AUCE started signing them 
up into their bargaining 
unit and applied for a ruling 
from the LRB. 

When non-tenured pro- 
fessors holding classes off 
campus at ‘Scab Free Uni- 
versity’ were threatened 
with dismissal, the union 
said they would make any 
such reprisals an issue in 
negotiations. 

When the administration 
threatened to impose twen- 
ty dollar late fees on 
students respecting the 
pickets during registration 
week, the members voted 
to financially and publicly 
support appeals to the 
Senate and succeeded in 
forcing the administration 
to announce that the 
penalties would be waived 
and late registration ex- 
tended another week. 


(fie = AUCE also expressed 


solidarity. with the cam- 
paign of the tenants union 
in the student residences to 
get the government to rule 
that the landlord-tenant act 
applied to them. 

The union has made 
mistakes too -- they failed 
to walk out early enough to 
block pre-registration and 
they vested the contract 
committe rather than the 
executive and division 
stewards with responsibil- 
ity for strategy. This meant 
there was inadequate prep- 
aration for meetings when 
the contract committee was 
in fourteen-hour daily ne- 
gotiation sessions. But the 
committee bounced back 
from these errors by 
accepting criticism from 
their fellow members and 
adapting their tactics to the 
lessons they have learned. 

Despite widespread dis- 
appointment among most 
workers after the ten day 
strike when the Board of 
Governors backed off its 
promise of a ‘new offer’, 
morale and confidence in 
the integrity of the leader- 
ship are high. Participation 
in strike activities and divi- 
sion and plenary meetings 
by people who have never 
even spoken before is 
increasing each week. 

How do you strike a 
service industry? A lot of 
questions remain to be 
answered to arrive at a 
better, more concret anal- 
ysis than are even raised in 


this article. Hopefully, SFU 


workers will provide a lot of 
answers by their practice in 
the coming months. 
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AUCE local two, like local one at UBC, is not a predictable business union. 


~cont. from page 1 


‘Campaign to deny service’ 


industry workers the right 
to strike. Recent federal 


-and provincial legislation, 


including the NDP’s new 
labour code, have laid the 
legal grounds to extend this 
denial of fundamental 
workers’ rights to the 
industrial sector. 


EMPLOYERS 
STAND’ 


The high level of mem- 
bership involvement and 
solidarity in AUCE local 
one at UBC enabled the 
workers there to win an 
excellent first contract, 
based on the government 
mediator’s report, without 
carrying out a threatened 
shutdown of 1974 ~ fall 
registration. A different 
kind of battle may. be 
looming at Simon Fraser. 


*TAKE A 


Several factors point to the 


possibility that B.C. em- 
ployers may seek to ‘take a 
stand’ at SFU to hold back 
the drive to organize the 
private service industry. 
The chairman of thé B.C. 
Employers’ Council, former 
Tory postmaster-general 
Bill Hamilton, sits on the 
SFU: Board of Governors, 


and is one of three 
members of its labour 
‘siabcommittee.. SFU has 


hired the same law firm 
‘retained by Moffat Broad- 
casting 


in fts- efforts. to 
break the CKLG radio 


workers 


tration has been on the 
front lines in leading the 
repression of student and 
faculty movements challen- 


. ging the anti-democratic, 


capitalist structure and role 
of the university. The 
firings of the PSA depart- 
ment teachers along with 
many others has left SFU 
with the only college faculty 
in B.C. that remains 


- unorganized. 


The SFU Board of Gover- 
nors is dominated, as are 
the boards of most ‘public’ 
institutions, by a cross- 
section of businessmen, 
professionals and political 
hacks representing the 
interests of the main 
monopoly groups in B.C. 


i They know that they are 


dealing with a potentially 


-more formidable enemy in 


the university. workers. 


-AUCE local two, like local 


one at UBC, is not a 


predictable, business union 
whose leaders claim exper- 


tise based on their lawyer- 


like ability to: fight word 


battles. AUCE leaders are 


-not working under the 


strike.. And of -~ 
course, the SFU adminis- 


N 


thumb of ` “international” | 


reps ready and willing to - 


move in to ‘co-operate’ with 
the employer and govern- 
ment in reaching a ‘reason- 
ed’ settlement over the 
heads of the membership. 


The contract demands 
raise key issues of equality 
of pay for women and parity 
with organized blue collar 


unions on campus. The 
fight over these issues is 
certain to be watched with 
interest by underpaid and 
unorganized private sector 
service industry workers in 
the shops and offices down- 
town. 

The SFU Board of Gover- 
nors also knows that the 
AUCE’s original leader- 
ship, like industrial unions 


in an earlier era, has come 


from politically concious 


(socialist) forces (most pro- 
minently people active in 
the Working Women’s As- 
sociation). These people 
linked up with a real grass 
roots’ movement ‘on the 
inside’ ‘that was based on 
more than narrow and 
short-term economic con- 
cerns. 


In the face of the dismal 


failure of the rotating strike 
strategy to date, many 
people have reached the 


conclusion that it simply is 


an excuse for gutless 
company unionism. These 
people argue that defeat- 
ism about the possibility of 
service workers ever win- 
ning a strike based on their 
own independent struggle 
must be countered by 


THE MODEL OF AN 


advocating a strategy that 
imitates the tactics of 
factory workers, with a 
scab-blocking picket line 
and a strike until the 
contract -is won. This 
sentiment, which exists 
among some SFU workers, 
is progressive insofar as it 
recognizes that the struggle 
of service. ‘white. collar’ 


workers, like that of indus- 


trial blue collar workers, is 
a power struggle between 
workers and their direct 
employers. It also is a class 
struggle: between workers 
and employers who control 


the government. It is not a. 
word battle by essentially © 


powerless ‘employees’ to 


curry favour with a sup- 


posedly ‘neutral’ govern- 
ment. 


Many service industry 


_ rike AVE Siva? Jit AD 


apply i just such a “tradi 
tional’ strategy. However, 
the concrete conditions 


where such tactics have 
been successfully applied 
are very much different 
that those at SFU or UBC. 


The first area where shut 


down strikes have been 


successful in the past is 
service industries-railways, 
post office, docks- where 
the-.biggest consumers of 
the services are goods 
producing, 
corporations. A significant 
number of workers are at 
least semi-skilled and con- 
centrated in large numbers 
in assemblyline type work 
with machines that cannot 
be relocated. 


In contrast, - university 
workers are outnumbered 
twenty to-one by students 
and faculty who ‘work’ at 
the same institution. They 


are both. the. most immedi- © 
ate consumers of the 


services: “provided by the 


strikes of | office, 
commerical, media, restau- . 


profit making 


general strike in the Com- 
mon Front «struggle in 
Quebec in 1972. Even there 


. different methods, such as 


occupations, used 


were 


instead of pickets,in a place 
like Albert Prevost Psychi- 
atric hospital. Another suc- 
cessful example was the 
Temple university ‘strike in 
the U.S. The surrounding 
black community was mob- 


ilized in support of a 
university: work force that 
included many. Black peo- 
pies 

Although there have not 


been many instances of 


victories in long shut-down 
retail, 


rant or bar, government 
agency, telephone or hydro 
workers, this is largely 
because such tactics have 


not often been attempted. 


= cases where consumer boy- 


cotts and mass pickets 
mobilizing other workers 
have succeeded. 


university workers and-a = “A 


large pool of potential scabs _ 


if allowed: to cross soaks 
lines.“ Aa he 
The- “second. 
situation in which -‘tradi- 
tional’ union tactics have 
won victories is in service 
industries where political 
conditions were ripe for the 


‘relatively short-term and 


near-100% successful mob- 
ilization, as allies, of 
workers who consumed the 
services. Examples are the 


type of 4 


But in the absence of a | 


careful consideration of the 
concrete factors involved, 
advocacy of simple mimick- 
ing of industrial union 
tactics can be a prescription 
for defeat. Particularly 
when it substitutes roman- 
tic idealism about instant 
sparking of sympathy from 
the consumers of services; 


strategy” 


total 


or when it fails to propose 
in precise terms just how 
essential services can be 


blocked, which time is best - 
to maximize the damage to 
the institution (e.g. during 
fall registration vs. in the 


middle of a summer semes- 
ter when students are 
already registered). = 


SHORT-STRIKE 
STATEGY 


Workers in AUCE at 
UBC developed what they 
termed the ‘‘short-strike 
In the Strike 
Committee Report issued 
after the winning of the 
1974 contract, they explain- 
ed the strategy of pulling 
out all their members “to. 
paralyze the six day regis- 


_ tration period for twenty- 


no pre-registration by mail 
as at SFU): ‘‘Since.the 
University is not a profit- 
maximizing organization, 


the object of the strike was 


to. upset as much as 
possible the workings of the 
University. Since Registra- 
tion is the very heart of the 
University. operation, the. 
confusion of this 
period is to the Union’s 
advantage.... Since our 


cont. on page 15 
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